Your Holy Family / Talk it Over / Your Child May Stammer . . . Anytime 
Hard Facts Concerning Marriage / Don’t Let Worry In / | Want a Baby 
The Spoiled Child / The Mind Commits the Murder / Big Jim 
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THE 


THE 


the seeds 


of conversions 


YOU—in every-day life, can start 
untold hundreds of non-Catholics 


ZA [toward curiosity, interest and 


conversion. And it’s so simple 
and easy! 


Use this novel plan to encourage converts! 


In recent months alert Catholics have ordered 
thousands of these special OSV packets! Each contains 16 
pocket-size booklets on Catholic subjects but written with 
special appeal for non-Catholics. An investment of only 
$1.00 may win a convert . .. might prompt many to seek 
Christ—through your efforts! 


When you leave copies of these instructive booklets 
in trains, buses, stores, shopping centers and other public 
places, they are bound to be picked up and READ! The 
curious and doubting begin to read. . .and think! Plan 
A has begun! The results of your own private crusade will 
be measured in Heaven! Order enough sets now to begin 
your personal missionary work in earnest. . . 


EACH SET CONTAINS THESE POPULAR BOOKLETS: 
TRUTH ABOUT CATHOLICS ARE You SINCERE? 


Now, Hear Our SIDE FRAMEWORK OF CATHOLIC BELIEF 
Does It MATTER MucH 
WHAT MAN BELIEVES? 
Is ONE RELIGION 
As Goop As ANOTHER? Gop’s Law: 
Wuicu Is Cuist’s TRUE CHURCH? MEASURE OF MAN’s ConpuUcT 
Wuat THINK You oF CHRIST? 
INDULGENCES: WHAT ARE THEY? , 
REAL PRESENCE: Gop’s PLAN For YouR SALVATION 


FACT oR FICTION? THAT BACKWARD COLLAR 


ONLY $1.00 for each set of these 16 booklets 


SHORT PRAYERS FOR Busy PEOPLE 
Story Or THE BIBLE 


THE CHurcH OF CurisT INC. 


Order from the Book Department 


Our Sunday Visitor HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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Don't let your Faith be . . 


A Buried Treasure 


DERHAPS the saddest sight in 

church this morning will be 
those people who stay in their 
seats at Communion time. Usually, 
except perhaps for Christmas and 
Easter time, the same devout 
group will go up to the altar rail. 
Into their mouths will go the 
Bread of Life. Into their ears the 
saving words, “Corpus Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi custodiat ani- 
mam meam in vitam aeternam. 
Amen” — “May the Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ preserve my 
soul to life everlasting. Amen.” 

Those who receive Communion 
but rarely are like people with 
buried treasure. They know what 
they’ve got. Sometimes they even 
take on a glow thinking about 
the fortune that is theirs. Yet 
they never lift the lid of the chest. 
While they live impoverished, the 
hinges of their treasure box rust 
tight. And so it is with Catholics 
who never draw upon the treasure 
God_has provi for their spi- 
ritual. welfare. (One would think 
they had to pay inheritance tax 
on it). .They go to Confession and 
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Communion once a year (whether 
“7 need it or not, I suppose, 
and strictly to stay within the 
fold). The rest of the time they 
sit back and vegetate. 


Why They Stay Away 


There are probably a number 
of reasons for people staying 
away from the Sacraments, or not 
making as full use of them as 
they should: 

Scrupulosity. This is my cate- 
gory. Actually, I could make it 
to daily Communion instead of 
just Sundays. But, bang! on Mon- 
day morning the devil reminds 
me of that slight fit of anger I 
had the night before, and that 
dooms me to await next Saturday’s 
Confession. (Who says my spi- 
ritual hinges don’t need oiling?) 
Yet I know that my conscience is 
overdeveloped, that I see sin 
where perhaps it does not exist. 
It could become dangerous and of 
course between confessions I rob 
myself of union with our Lord. 

Marriage mixups. I’m clear on 
this, at least, but there are some 
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(and my heart goes out to them, 
for theirs is a heavy burden) who 
cling to Catholicity at least in 
name, though they dare not ap- 
proach the Sacraments. You can 
see in their faces that they are 
hoping against hope that He will 
make an exception in their case. 
But He never will. He has strict 
rules regarding marriage and if 
divorce enters the picture, it’s 
thumbs down. 

Indifferentism. God really 
frowns on this one. “Feed My 
Sheep,” Christ commanded His 
Disciples. But how can we be fed 
if we sit in fat complacence, nour- 
ished by materialism? For to many 
‘of us life has become that next 
raise in pay, that next new car, 
that sure win at the races. We 
feel no need of spiritual succor 
beyond putting in an appearance 
at Mass. Actually the pagans are 
better off than we. They, at least, 
don’t know any better. They have 
not learned about Christ and His 


of redemption. They know 
throu hich is 
God-given, that there is someone 
responsible for the world around 
them, someone to whom they feel 
compelled to pay homage. Surely 
God loves them better than we 
who have the gift of faith and 
neglect it. 


Why We Are Here 


The whole trouble with us is 
that we have lost sight of why we 
are here. Whether we realize it 
or not—and any child at school can 
tell us—God placed us on earth 
for only one purpose—to save our 
souls. 


The religious know it. Their 
lives are dedicated to it. Every 
facet of the faith is used by them 
for their own spiritual growth and 
perfection, and they never take 
their eyes from His divine face. 


But their case is not singular. 
We are also God’s children and 
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our goal should be the same. For 
us, too, earth is merely a proving 
fom for eternity. Perhaps we 
ve it a little harder, being of 
the world with its temptations. 
its soft luxuries, its glitter and 
whirl. Maybe it’s not so easy to 
see our true aim in life, weighted 
down as we are with the particu- 
lar problems and_ responsibilities 
of our state in life. (Though even 
these can be used to build a treas- 
ure in heaven if we will it). But 
the truth does not become less 
truthful through obscurity. Our 
ultimate purpose in life is the 
preservation of our souls. 


God has a very simple formula 
for this; You must recognize and 
accept your status in life. You 
are where God wants you. Make 
no mistake about that. And from 
that vantage point, with all its 
trials and vicissitudes, He expects 
you to make your bid for heaven. 
If you are a Catholic mother 
(that’s me), He expects you to 
bring your children up in the 
faith, sending them to parochial 
school, giving them a home life 
such as Mary gave Jesus. And 
above all, He expects you to make 
a shining example of yourself by 
going to the Sacraments often. As 
a Catholic father, He expects you 
to put your trust in Him, to seek 
His guidance in the many prob- 
lems that will beset you in your 
role as head of a family. And He 
begs you to unite with Him in 
Holy Communion at every oppor- 
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tunity, for there is no greater 
source of strength. 


As Catholics in general, He ex- 
pects us to be a reflection of Him- 
self, letting our neighbors see that 
we truly live His commandments: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God and thy neighbor as thyself. 
This is the Christian way, the 
Catholic way. 


For Catholics-in-name-only, He 
urges us to get our tangled lives 
straightened out before it’s too 
late. In most cases this will mean 

reat sacrifice. No one knows this 

tter than God, Himself, Who 
made the Supreme Sacrifice. He 
will be with us all the way, com- 
forting us, giving us Himself in 
return for our earthly loss. He 
loves us, and more than anything 
He wants us with Him in eternity. 
But if we close our ears to His 
plea, and our hearts to His love, 
we will most certainly suffer the 
loss of heaven and the pains of 
hell when our time on earth is 
finished. 

God did not institute the Sacra- 
ments as an afterthought. He in- 
stituted them in the knowledge 
that we are weak and imperfect, 
and only with His divine aid, 
reached through the Sacraments, 
can we be made strong. What 
fools we are to pass up Commu- 
nion. Not only do we endanger 
our souls, we insult Him Who of- 
fers us Himself. 

Shall we meet at the Commun- 
ion Rail next Sunday? 


q 
q 
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“THE non-Catholic world is very 
much concerned about the 
question of unity. The Catholic 
'Church alone has the answer to 
‘the problem. 
' As Pope Pius XI put it: “There 
is only one way in wihch the unity 
of Christians may be fostered, and 
that is by furthering the return 
to the one true Church of Christ 


Every Papal document which 
treats of the reunion of Christen- 
dom, consistently emphasizes that 
reunion means return to the. one 
Church of Christ. In the same doc- 
uments there is a constant refrain: 
“Pray, pray, pray...” This is urged 
upon non-Catholics, as_ well as 
Catholics. 

To non-Catholics, Pope Pius, IX 


The real key to peace 


Unity 


of those who are separated from 
it; for from that one true Church 
they have in the past fallen. away. 
The one Church of Chirst is visible 
to all, and will remain, according 
to the will of its Author, exactly 
the same as He instituted it.” 
The reunion of Christendom 
can never be realized by coales- 
cence of sects, but by return to 
the Church alone, never by “com- 
prehension” but only by conver- 
sion. 


gave this admonition: “Let all 
those, then, who do not profess the 
unity and truth of the Catholic 
Church . . . satisfy the longings 
of their hearts, and liberate them- 
selves from that state in which 
they cannot be assured of their 
own salvation. Let them unceas- 
ingly offer fervent prayers to the 
God of Mercy, that He will throw 
down the wall of separation, that 
He will scatter the darkness. of 
error, and that He will lead them 
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back to the bosom of our Holy 
Mother the Church, in whom their 
fathers. found the salutary pastures 
of life, in whom alone the whole 
doctrine of Jesus Christ is pre- 
served and handed down, and the 
mysteries of heavenly grace dis- 
pensed.” 

To Catholics, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, re- 


Business 


Rev. Edward F. Hanahoe, S.A. 


ferring to the desire for unity by 
non-Cathojics, declares: “Assuredly 
to the chiidren of the true Church 
this is a source of holy joy in the 
Lord as well as an inducement to 
lend their assistance to all who are 
sincerely seeking the truth by en- 
treating light and strength for 
them from God in fervent pray- 
er.” 

It is important to realize that 
no work of any supernatural char- 
acter can achieve its purpose with- 
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out prayer. All human eloquence 
and wisdom is vain unless the 
Spirit of God move and accompany 
all human efforts. No conversion 
is ever accomplished without: the 
grace of God. 


Where conversions are numerous 
and extensive in scale, they’ can 
very often be attributed to many 
fervent prayers of a multitude of 
Catholics throughout the world. 
For example, in the last century, 
Father Ignatius Spencer, C.P., 
himself a convert, went about the 
continent of Europe securing pray- 
ers for the conversion of England. 
Shortly afterwards a certain por- 
tion of the Oxford Movement in 
the Anglican Establishment turn- 
ed towards Rome. Newman was 
received into the Church, and 
many others followed him. There 
is no certainty that these events 
were connected but there are 
strong reasons for believing that 
prayers played a sizeable part in 
bringing it about. 

Take another example. In 1908 
the Chair of Unity Octave was 
started at Graymoor Monastery, 
Garrison, N.Y., for the return of all 
separated Christians to communion 
with the Holy See. Most writers 
agree that the Protestant Ecumeni- 
cal movement towards world-wide 
unity began, in a formal sense, in 
1910, at Edinburgh on the occa- 
sion of the World Missionary Con- 
ference. Is there any causal rela- 
tionship between the two events? 
Historically, no. But in the order 
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of Divine Providence it is possible 
that the prayers of the Octave have 
had a part in creating a desire for 
unity on the part of these separated 
bodies. 


In the recent Holy Office in- 
struction on the Ecumenical move- 
ment we read: “At this time in 
many parts of the world, owing 
partly to various external events 
and changes of mental attitude, but 
under the inspiring grace of God, 
due chiefly to the common prayers 
of the faithful, a desire has 
awakened and is growing daily in 
the hearts of many who are separ- 
ated from the Catholic Church, 
that a reunion be accomplished 
among all who believe in Christ 
the Lord.” 

It is noteworthy that the Holy 
Office attributes the origin and 
spread of this desire for unity to 
the “common prayers of the faith- 
ful.” For some time, the Chair of 
Unity Octave has been spreading 
throughout the world, increasing 
each year. At the same time, the 
Protestant Ecumenical movement 
has assumed tremendous propor- 
tions. 
Of course, it would be wild and 
senseless to say that any phase of 
the Protestant movement exhibits 
any pro-Roman tendency at the 
present time. But the fact that 
they profess to seek that unity 
which Christ intended when He 
founded the Church, and sin- 
cerely admit that their condition 
is contrary to His Will, is a far 


cry from the ravings of the so-call- 
ed Reformers. It represents a sub- 
stantial progress in certain re- 
spects. 

Big Project 


Consider the magnitude of the 
enterprise which Catholics through- 
out the world have _ set before 
them. Christ wills His one Church 
to encompass the entire earth and 
embrace every single soul. He 
promises His aid and perpetual 
support, but He deigns to make use 
of human cooperation. In the world 
today, there are in round figures 
130,000,000 Eastern dissidents; 
138,000,000 Protestants; 16,000- 
,000 Jews; 221,000,000 Mohamme- 
dans, and more than 1,000,000,000 
pagans. 


In terms of nuniber, the project 
is staggering. But that is not all. 
The external opposition to the pro- 
gress of the Church is tremendous. 
In many countries, especially in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, the ser- 
vice of Christ is punishable by 
death. In free countries, secular- 
ism, like a cancer growth, is seek- 
ing a wholesale apostasy from God 
and breeding a special hatred for 
the Catholic Church — the only 
religion established by God. 


Taken with reference to the hu- 
man factor, the task seems. well 
nigh insuperable. But true Catho- 
lics are not disheartened by the 
challenge it offers. The Master 
commands that the net be cast into 
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the sea and that the catch be haul- 
ed aboard the safe barque of 
Peter. His followers supply the 
blood, sweat and tears and He will 
give the increase. He himself en- 
courages us: “Have faith in God. 
Amen I say to you, whoever says 
to this mountain ‘Arise and hurl 
thyself into the sea,’ and does not 
waver in his heart, but believes 
that whatever he says will be done, 
it shall be done for him. There- 
fore I say to you, all things what- 
ever you ask for in prayer, believe 
that you shall receive, and they 
shall come to you.” 


Prayer is the soul of the aposto- 
late, the arrow that pierces the 
hardest hearts, the incense that in- 
vokes mercy, the dynamo that en- 
kindles zeal. Catholics’ zeal would 
be more energetic and fruitful if 
they prayed more. Our Holy Fath- 
er, Pius XII complains: “Unfortun- 
ately, many are still walking far 
from the Catholic truth, not willing 
to follow the suggestions of Divine 
grace; and the reason is, that not 
only they but the faithful, too, fail 
to intensify their prayers to God 
for this intention. 
again we beg all who really love 
the Church, after the example of 
the Divine Redeemer, to have con- 
stant recourse to that prayer.” 


There are some 415,000,000 
Catholics throughout the world. If 
each would take this invitation to 
fervent prayer seriously, there is 
no telling what the effect might be. 
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Again and- 


This is the bold venture to 
which all Catholics are invited — 
pray for the return of all the wan- 
dering sheep to the one fold of 
Christ. Of course, this is a year- 
round task, but there is a special 
period in which there is to be the 
greatest concentration of prayer — 
during the Chair of Unity Octave 
from January 18 to 25. 


The Octave was started by the 
Rev. Paul James Francis, S.A., in 
1908. At that time he was a clergy- 
man and founder of a religious 
community in the Protestant Epis- 
copal body. His center was Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N.Y. By 1910 the 
community, then consisting of two 
friars and five Sisters and about 
20 tertiaries, was received into the 
Catholic Church. A great number 
of other Anglicans followed. The 
promotion of the Octave has been 
one of the principal tasks of the 
Society of the Atonement. Each 
year an increasing number of 
Catholics take up the Octave as 
an important part of their devo- 
tional life. 


The urgency of this call to pray- 
er grows. The words of Pope Pius 
IX are truer now than they were 
in 1868 when they were written: 
“On this longed-for return to the 
truth and unity of the Catholic 
Church depends the salvation not 
only of individuals, but still more 
of the whole Chirstian society; and 
the world cannot enjoy true peace, 
unless there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd.” 
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Charles Davenport 


YOUR HOLY FAMILY 


January 8 is Holy Family Feast 
| ONCE heard of 2 little girl who tivity to prayer, visions, and 
miracles, 


decided she would never do 
anything the Blessed Mother 
would not have done. She started 
in the early afternoon. That day 
when the sun went down and left 
the world in darkness, she was an 
extremely sad little girl, She was 
bursting to do handsprings, but 
she was sure the Blessed Mother 
didn’t do them when she was a 
little girl. But then she couldn’t 
imagine anything the Blessed 
Mother would have done. Instead 
of finding a source of inspiration 
for action, she found a pall of 
paralysis had fallen over her. 


At the beginning of the New 
Year, the Church rightly cele- 
brates the Feast of the Holy Fam- 
ily to set it forth as an example 
for us who would like to make 
our families holy. 

There is only one difficulty. We 
find it hard to imagine the Holy 
Family acting at all like our fam- 
ily. Perhaps unconsciously, we 
pretty much limit their family ac- 
8 


However, my little daughter as- 
sures me that this in incorrect. In 
another month, she will be all of 
two years old—the entire time but 
for a few days at the beginning 
spent in the state of grace. I 
work at N.C.W.C. Department of 
Immigration where we assist per- 
sons with their’ legal immigration 
problems. Out of gratitude one of 
our clients gave me a large statue — 
of the Infant of Prague. Irene, 
my wife, told Therese Ann all day 
that daddy was bringing the Baby 
Jesus home this evening. So she 
was all set. After welcoming Him 
with big eyes, she wanted to make 
Him feel at home: “Baby Jesus — 
sucker!” Unfortunately, it was 
right before dinner and I was 
afraid that if He had a sucker she 
would help Him eat it and thus 
ruin their appetites. When we 
were getting ready to toddle 
off to bed, Therese came over, 
pointed at the statue and told me: 
“Baby Jesus—baf (bath)!” 

I think the little lady is right. 
THE FAMILY DIGEST 


There was a time when the Baby 
Jesus would have liked a sucker 
and when His Mother gave Him a 
“baf.” 

The first thing we should re- 
call about the Holy Family is that 
God entered it as He did no other 
family. He was part of it. 


The second thing we should re- 
call is that Jesus, the main mem- 
ber of the family, created the 
world. In doing so, He gave each 
being a definite law to go by. He 
laid out our ways that we should 
walk in them. 


He knew when He instituted 
the family that definite obligations 
-would necessarily result. The 
family would need a place to live. 
Women would have children who 
would have to be fed, bathed, 
played with, watched, picked up 
a hundred times a day when they 
fall. There would be floors to 
sweep and dirty clothes to wash. 
The father of the family would 
feel that endless demand on him 
to supply all the things that must 
constantly pour into a home 
where a family grows. God knew 
all this and willed it. He intend- 
ed that most people become saints 
‘by meeting—out of love for Him— 
the many duties imposed by fam- 
ily life. 

_. God had laid down strict laws 
for the family, both the natural 
‘Jaw that follows from man’s na- 
ture and the nature of the family, 
and the divine laws He promul- 
gated by revelation. It would be 
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foolish to expect God to turn His 
back on His own laws when He 
established His own Holy Family. 

We have an excellent indication 
from the Gospels that they were 
just an ordinary family, as far as 
the neighbors could tell. I don’t 
mean by this that they were just 
ordinary folks. No. They were 
the holiest people who ever walk- 
ed on the earth, or at least Jesus 
and Mary were, and St. Joseph 
was certainly “a just man.” But 
—and this is the point—they at- 
tained and maintained that holi- 
ness not in miracles but in living 
a family life and doing the things 
a family has to do. Their secret, 
of course, lay in the love with 
which they did it. 

There is one incident in the 
Gospel that casts a blinding light 
on exactly what the Holy Family’s 
life was as far as externals went. 
When Our Lord began His pub- 
lic life, He returned to Nazareth, 
His hometown. Nazareth was a 
little village off the beaten track, 
lost in the hills of Galilee. “Can 
anything good come out of Naz- 
areth?” Nathanael, the future 
apostle, asked the first time he 


heard of Jesus. (Nathanael was 
from Bethsaida, a slightly bigger 
town a little closer to the main 


road.) Nazareth was a nowhere 
and people from Nazareth were 
nobodies. Of course, the neigh- 
bors knew and minded _ every- 
body’s business. 

When Jesus came to Nazareth, 
He preached to them. If they 
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‘would have it, He revealed to 
them that He was the one Isaias 
had foretold. The Messias sat in 
their midst. Their eyes rested on 
the hope of all the ages. They 
rubbed their eyes and were aston- 
ished. “Where did he get this 
wisdom and these miracles?” they 
wanted to know. “Is not this the 
carpenter’s son? Is not his mother 
called Mary? Then where did he 
get all this?” 

He told them that a prophet is 
without honor in his own country. 
It had been that way before; it 
was that way now with them. St. 
Luke tells us: “And all in the 

gogue, as they heard these 
ings, were filled with wrath. 
And they rose up and put him 
forth out of the town, and led 
him to the brow of the hill, on 
which their town was built, that 
they might throw him down head- 
long. But he, passing through 
their midst, went his way.” 

One thing is clear: for those 
long years, externally the Holy 
Family was no different from the 
rest. Our Lady cooked meals, 
washed clothes, swept floors just 
like your wife or mine. oF 
got up in the morning and went 
to work making tables and chairs. 
There was a time when Jesus must 
have lisped “baf” in His own na- 
tive tongue as Therese Anne did. 
And a day came when He picked 
up the tools and helped St. Joseph 
make a baby bed for the family 
down the street. 


If the Holy Family externally 
10 


was like our family, what made 
them different? The answer is 
quite simple: the love of God. 
Their lives, for the most part, 
were filled with ordinary, hum- 
drum, day-to-day happenings. 
But what gave them value, what 
turned the eyes of God and all 
heaven unceasingly on that little 
home at Nazareth was the love 
with which everything was done, 
the loving way God's will was ac- 
cepted as it came to them minute 
by minute. 

On the Feast of the Holy Fam- 
ily, let’s not ask them for a lot 
of things. Let’s make one simple 
request: the grace to see our 
family life as the will of God, the 
state in which we can become 
saints, the grace to put the love 
of God into our every action from 
the time the alarm goes off or the 
baby cries in the morning until 
we have changed the last diaper 
or picked up the last toy at night» 


It’s as simple as that. If we do, 
we fathers will some day learn 
that when we were working so 
hard to make money to pay bills 
for our family needs, we were lay- 
ing up treasures in heaven, even 
though our pockets were empty 
on earth, And the wives and 
mothers — who are generally so 
tired that only an eternal rest will 
be enough for their weary legs 
and feet—will see to their surprise 
that the endless flood of dishes 
they have washed have all been 
melted down to make a sparkling 
jewel in their heavenly crown. 
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Mary Lewis Coakley 


Childlessness_ | 
for godlinesss 


I want 


baby 


won't God send me a 
child? So many people 
nowadays are doing everything 
they can to avoid having kids, 
while here we are, Jim and I, dy- 
ing to have one and can’t. I don’t 
get it.” 

Kay Jones spoke not so much 
with bitterness as with bewilder- 
ment. Obviously the problem had 
been on her mind a long time, and 
now she was airing it before our 
little group of Catholic women, 
hoping that we might have the 
answer. One of us did murmur 
something about “the will of God,” 
and another noted vaguely that 
“God had other work” for her, but 
nobody satisfied the questioner. I 
could tell because the troubled 
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look never left her eyes. In fact, 
I can't forget those eyes. They 
seem to haunt me, and I’ve been 
having imaginary conversations 
with Kay Jones ever since, trying 
to contrive something helpful that 
we might have said that after- 
noon. 

Not that I can improve on what 
the “girls” actually did say, but I 
keep restating, developing and ex- 
plaining, in an effort to make Kay 
understand. 

I begin for instance: “God 
charts a special road for each of 
us. Mine isn’t yours; yours isn’t 
mine. But we can each lead the 
best life for us by following that 
road alone, because God . . .” 

“Because God wills it?” Kay 
might break in impatiently. 
“Aren’t you telling me the same 
old thing: it’s God’s will. Well, all 
right. But what I want to know is 
why. Why should God will such a 
thing?” 

I try to speak gently while I 
point out: “You're talking as 
though we finite beings could 
know the mind of an infinite God. 
We can’t. But don’t overlook a 
fact that we can and do know, 
namely that God never withholds 
one gift unless He has a bigger 
and better gift right there ready 
to hand to us—only the decision 
to take it or not, is ours. In other 
words, that God has not put a 
baby in your arms proves He has 
something finer for you.” 

“What?” asks Kay skeptically. 
“What in the world can compare 
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with a child? Often I feel that life 
isn’t worth living without a child 
to care for.” 

“Of course” I'd murmur sym- 
pathetically. “I know. But just be- 
cause you can’t have your own 
baby doesn’t necessarily mean that 
you can’t have some child to help 
and to love.” 


A Human Need 


At this point in my imaginary 
conversation I dash off on a ver- 
bal::marathon, giving examples of 
people I know who, because they 
had no children of their own, were 
able ‘to do so much the more for 
other: children. 


There was Ellen and Bob. They 
wanted children badly and Ellen 
braved several operations hoping 
to correct a physical impediment 
to child-bearing. The operations 
failed, but later it happened that 
her sister (married to a neurotic, 
ne’er-do-well) needed help with 
her large family. Unobtrusively, 
Ellen and Bob took over financial- 
ly for their nieces and nephews. 
But that was only the beginning. 
Ellen’s sister, trying sporadic jobs, 
was often not at home, so Ellen 
and Bob made an effort to be on 
call, not only in an emergency, 
but daily to smooth out the little 
problems of the passing moment. 
It became natural for the children 
to turn to their aunt and uncle for 
the guidance that they could not 
always get from their own parents, 
so that truly Ellen and Bob were- 


parents in all but physical  be- 
getting. 

“And,” I would add “if there are 
no relatives, there are always ne- 
glected children, or orphans, many 
of them available for adoption.” 


“But ... but...” Kay might 
sputter, “I want my own baby. 
That’s a human need.” 

“Need? I had a letter from 
Ellen recently telling me ‘the 
latest’ on ‘the children.’ Clearly 
she doesn’t feel deprived of a 
‘need.’ Maybe as things unfold, a 
person finds as much satisfaction 
in being allowed the privilege of 
caring for children she didn’t ac- 
tually bear, as in having her own.” 

“You're judging from one case. 
We're not all alike.” 

“Well, think of your own 
friends,” I would advise. “Think of 
the people you've known who 
have adopted children: wouldn't 
you say that these ‘parents’ feel 
the same toward the foster chil- 
dren as natural parents seem to 
feel toward their ‘flesh and 
blood?’ 

“Even if you are right, it doesn’t 
make sense. Why doesn’t God give 
children in the first place to par- 
ents who appreciate them? Or to 
parents who survive? Or in the 
case of your friends, why didn’t 
He divide the children between 
Ellen and her sister?” 

Again I would have to point out 
that we can’t read God’s mind, but 
I'd a reasonable surmise:. 


“Maybe God wants.to give special- 
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ly generous souls some ‘extras.’ 
There’s where that ‘finer gift’ 
comes in.” 

“Are you saying that because 
people like Ellen and Bob do what 
is above and beyond the call of 
duty, that God would have the 
excuse—or that He would be 
forced in justice—to pile on more 
graces and blessings than He would 
with natural parents?” 


That was indeed the rough idea; 
God is, as they say, “never outdone 
in generosity,” so the more we 
give, the more we get. Logically 
then, should a person complain 
that she is provided with the op- 
portunity to give more? 

But Kay might decry this kind of 
argument saying: “Graces! Come 
off those exalted spiritual heights, 
and back to earth.” And if she did, 
I would avow: “The heights are 
the only vantage point from which 
to see clearly. Only up there do 
you see the whole picture, and not 
just the little spot where you stand 
overshadowed by your own emo- 
tions. You see the long range rath- 
er than the short; life’s destination 
and purpose as well as every day 


living. Now if our earthly terrain’ 


ends on the far horizon in a very 
unearthy skyline, then I'm only 
trying to be practical, reasoning as 
I am. I bet if things were reversed 
and I was the one who had this 
problem, you’d be urging me to 
look at. it spiritually, that is ob- 
jectively.” 

Kay-might her head, still 
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unconvinced, or she might uncover 
another difficulty: “Adoption is 
risky. The child’s background could 
be just horrible.” 

“Doesn’t environment mean 
more than heredity in determining 
character?” I'd challenge. “Yet 
granted an element of risk—that 
risk only calls for more pluck from 
you, which in turn calls for more 
graces. God rewards His heroes 
with sanctity you know.” 


God’s Heroes 


Here I would tell her about 
some “heroes” that I happen to 
know. First the Mullers. They 
adopted infant Ray, to find as he 
grew and developed that he was 
sub-normal mentally. Not discour- 
aged, they added a second child 
to their family, and they chose him 
for the very reason that the or- 
phanage had so far failed to place 
him. A bone disease caused by mal- 
nutrition and neglect in infancy, 
indicated medical bills and tedious 
treatments for years to come, but 
when the orphanage director so 
warned them, they countered: “If 
you have trouble placing another 
child, call on us.” Shortly after- 
wards they took a little girl with 
impaired eyesight, and today this 
couple have the three handicapped 
children in a home overflowing. 
with . warmth, kindliness, and 
Christ-like love. Talk about bonus 
graces... 

Then forthwith I'd add another 
example, for I couldn’t resist: tell-. 
ing about my Texas friends. This 
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young couple had a chance to 
adopt a waif sired by a G.I. of a 
Japanese mother. They hesitated to 
accept the child to bring up with 
their white children (they had two 
of their own) in a race conscious 
environment. They decided to 
make a novena for guidance to 
Saint Martin de Porres, (the part- 
Negro saint) but as the ninth day 
dawned the couple, trudging off 
to early Mass, were as undecided 
as ever. Then the husband opened 
his Missal. It was the feast of Saint 
Martin! He had not realized that 
the novena was to end on that 
feast. To him, it was a green light, 
shouting: “Go!” He felt it so strong- 
ly that he couldn’t doubt, yet how 
could he convince his wife? Dur- 
ing breakfast he was puzzling 
about it when his wife’s voice 
broke into his reverie and almost 
made him spill his coffee with the 
shock of what she said: “Honey, 
guess what? Today is St. Martin’s 
feast. It struck me like a bolt from 
heaven that it can mean only one 
thing: we must take the child.” 


Again, who can calculate the 
extra graces that would rain on 
such a brave and generous couple? 


‘Bow To God’s Will’ 


Yet Kay Jones might be left un- 
impressed. She might say: “You're 
telling me: Bow to God’s will; if 
you can't have children maybe He 
wants you to take on nieces and 
nephews; maybe He wants you to 
adopt a child to earn a dividend; 


or could be, He wants you to do 
something ‘super’ so that you'll be 
practically a cinch for sainthood. 
Well, I don’t have nieces and 
nephews, and I can’t adopt a child, 
healthy, white, or otherwise, be- 
cause my husband would not ap- 
prove—even if we could find one 
to adopt, which isn’t easy.” 


Here I’m deliberately making it 
hard for myself, because I don’t 
know Kay well enough to guess 
whether she’d have these objec- 
tions or not. But if she had, I'd re- 
ply: “Even so, life is worth living 
without a baby. The important job 
of a parent is not to feed a child’s 
body on strained spinach, to scrub 
it clean, or to see that it is clothed 
in fresh dungarees: the important 
job of a parent is to try to head the 
child’s soul in the right direction, 
heavenward. You can do that with- 
out being mother or guardian. 
Maybe God wants you as a teach- 
er.” 


“Oh the Christopher approach. 
That’s one of Father Keller’s pet 
careers.” If this were said depre- 
ciatingly, P'd quickly muster up ar- 
guments to prove that in today’s 
materialistic world, there is no 
more urgent need than showing 
youngsters spiritual values. A 
teacher can do that, and in doing 
it, she may steer many souls to- 
ward life eternal. And then I 
would remind Kay Jones that often 
it is possible only for the person 
without children of her own to take 
these positions of influence over 
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many souls. The first duty of a 
mother, with comparatively few in 
her care, is the home. 


I hope Kay would agree here, 
but nonetheless she would prob- 
ably continue the discussion and 
say something like this: “Still you 
haven't answered one big question: 
why does God give physical ability 
to have children to people who re- 
fuse to use it, or who, in some 
cases, destroy it, and then deprive 
me of it?” 


“Surely that’s bound up with our 
gift of free will,” ['d argue. “Be- 
cause God knows a man intends to 
sin does not mean that God will 
intervene, rearrange circumstance, 
and make it impossible for him to 
sin. No, God respects our auton- 
omy; He does not revoke our right 
to choose. If God removed all pos- 
sibility of sin, He would at the 
same time, ‘ipso facto, be pre- 
cluding virtue. Virtue and sin are 
reverse sides of the same coin; you 
cannot have one unless you have 
the possibility of the other.” 

Assuming that she saw what I 
was driving at, I would then switch 
back to the school marm idea and 
point out: “If you were able to put 
across to your students the pre- 
eminence of spiritual values, you 
would hit at the very roots of birth 
control, for after all the favorite 
excuse of those practicing it is the 
economic one: people think they 
can’t afford another baby when 
they haven’t as yet paid for the 
car, the deep freeze, or the TV.” 
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But then again, maybe we would 
never have discussed teaching. 
Maybe Kay would have forestalled 
it all by telling me that she isn’t 
qualified educationally. (I don’t 
know actually whether she is or 
not.) 


In that event, I would suggest 
work in an orphanage, in a recrea- 
tion center, or even baby-sitting for 
harassed parents hard put to find 
a reliable person for the job. (All 
these could be done “gratis” if pre- 
ferred.) Or there are innumerable 
“good works” unconnected with 
children. She could watch and 
pray, waiting in attentive silence 
until God makes known what He 
wants of her. Obviously, He in- 
tends her to do something as im- 
portant as begetting and rearing 
children, or He would not have de- 
nied her that privilege. Meanwhile, 
in the period of uncertainty, she 
must accept, surrender, or as the 
spiritual writers say, “abandon” 
herself to God. 

The faith, patience, and trust in 
Himself demanded by this blind 
acceptance, could in fact be the 
very reason why God denies chil- 
dren. He must gain a soul’s com- 
plete dependence and confidence 
in order to work constructively 
within it. 

Also, here’s another idea I'd ex- 
press to Kay: nuns though recog- 
nizing marriage and children as 
great boons, nevertheless renounce 
them for a greater boon, freedom 
to give themselves fully to God. 
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Isn’t-it likely that God occasionally 
removes the complications and care 
of children from a person’s life that 
she may have more of it to give to 
Him in recollection and contem- 
plation? 


“Weak Sisters’ 


Now I wonder, if I should man- 
age to say all this to Kay, would 
she still harbor doubts? Perhaps. 
She might go on: “According to 
you, it adds up to: accept your 
lack; take the fill-in that God sup- 
plies; reap the hundredfold pay-off 
that God grants. Well, I’m a pretty 
weak sister. I don’t see how I can 
ever do step one, the acceptance 
act. You don’t know my longing 
and frustration.” 

“We're all ‘weak sisters.’ Al- 
though Dante was right enough 
when he said ‘In His will is our 
peace,” he could have added ‘even- 
tually.’ To accept God’s will, at the 
outset often means non-peaceful— 
even violent frustration of our own 
will. But wait—there’s a remedy 
even for that initial struggle. I re- 
member a Dominican nun hinted 
at it years ago when we discussed 
this subject. She said: “The child- 
less who long for children, are 
peculiarly fitted to do penance for 
those who pervert God’s law and 
refuse parenthood.’ ” 

Using that statement as a spring- 
board, I'd plead with Kay not to 
waste her deep yearning for the 
feel of a chubby hand in hers, for 
the confidence in a child’s eyes, for 


the laughter, the wise-cracking, the 
din, the uproar, the excitement of 
a growing family. I'd beg her to 
offer up the deprivation, for souls 
who offend God day in and day 
out by rejecting or destroying His 
procreative gift. 


I'd say to her: “If you don’t offer 
this up—if you don’t do this kind of 
penance, who will? Sinners can do 
penance for their sins, only if and 
when they repent, but what prods 
them to repentance? Usually the 
prayers and penance of the inno- 
cent? In short, the innocent must. 
do the preliminary penance for the 
reason that only they can do it.” 


And Id add: “But don’t you see 
what all this means? Naturally frus- 
tration offered to God becomes 
transformed into something mean- 
ingful, so that as such, it ceases to 
exist, but more than that—when we 
thus give our pain, our lost hopes, 
and our wills to God, He gives us 
not only more graces but their 
Principal; that is when we give the 
very core of ourselves to God, He 
in turn gives Himself to us. Need 
I underscore this—we get the best 
of the bargain?” 


But how about it, Kay Jones? 
Can you use childlessness in ex- 
change for godliness? It is a cour- 
ageous part that God suggests . to 
you—more courageous than the one 
which falls to the rest of us. He 
must have confidence in you. Have 
confidence in yourself. Surely you 
can “do all things in Him Who 
strengtheneth” you. 
THE FAMILY DIGEST 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


Hard Facts 


Concerning Marriage 


No one is fooling God Almighty 


CCORDING to the evening 

paper, “One man in Pittsburgh 
is making a tidy business of help- 
ing people cure themselves of 
loneliness. His miracle drug is 
companionship and in four years 
of operation his ‘scientific’ dating 
bureau has been responsible for 23 
‘ marriages and engagements.” 

I hope there are no others like 
the glorious example cited in that 
newspaper article—to wit: Paul’s 
wife deserts him, leaving him with 
two young children. The dating 
bureau helpfully introduces him 
to Marie, who has been unhappily 
married at 17 and divorced ever 
since her son was a year old. 

Paul and Marie agree to “shack 
up” together and have been bliss- 
fully living in double adultery ever 
since. The agency got $50—or was 


it $100?—since the director man-~ 


aged to throw two people into 
mortal sin. The article wasn’t 
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clear on the point, although it did 
state that the man was Croatian 
and the woman Slovak. Probably 
Catholics. 

Of course, now the reporter 
didn’t put things so bluntly either. 
Apparently she thought that di- 


vorce can dissolve a marriage. 
Marriage Is for Life 


But it cant. Once you marry, 
you can no more get rid of your 
partner than you can get rid of 
your own mother. You can dis- 
own her, you can slam the door 
on her and never see her for 30 
years at a time, but she is still 
your mother and nothing human 
can break that tie. 

Divorce is a legal fiction—like 
daylight saving time. Every spring 
we take hold of the clock and 
force the minute hand ahead an 
hour. Then we all pretend it’s six 
o'clock instead of five. But does 
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that make the sun rise an hour 
earlier? Are the cows stirring be- 
fore their usual time? 


In the same way, a judge, hand- 
ing down a divorce decree, says 
approximately, “For all legal pur- 
poses, let us pretend that no mar- 
riage ever took place.” It’s a legal 
fiction. But no one is fooling God. 
He knows better, and so do the 
parties concerned. 


Then there are those, Catholics 
among them, who like to speak as 
though there are two marriages, 
civil and religious. According to 
them, a couple have been “mar- 
ried by the squire,” but they have 
not yet got around to having their 
marriage “blessed by the priest”— 


whatever that means! 
Knot Never Half-Tied 


Such nonsense! They're either 
married or they're not married. 
The knot is never just half-tied. 
It either hangs loose or it’s tied 
good and tight—and until then 
the couple are living in mortal sin. 


If only, before their marriage, 
people would meditate for as lit- 
tle as half an hour on the mean- 
ing of the words in which their 
marriage vows are phrased: “I 
take this man for my lawful 
wedded husband, for better, for 
worse (even though he beat me, 
even though he deserts me, though 
he turn into a drunkard tomorrow 
night, though he be stingy and 
untidy, I take him nevertheless) 
until death do us part.” 


There was another instance in 
the vicinity that made the head- 
lines only recently. This girl's 
husband went off to war shortly 
after their marriage. He disa 
peared, taken prisoner by the 
enemy. She waited five years, 
then decided to try it again with 
someone else. Now her real hus- 
band has been released, which 
means that her present union is 
invalid, was null from the start. 
What a mess!—with children to 
complicate the affair! 


Another News Incident 


The Church will have no truck 
with the so-called Enoch Arden 
theory—that a person may be pre- 
sumed dead after an absence of 
so many years. As a matter of 
fact, Tennyson’s poem _ recounts 
the disastrous effects of presuming 
death so lightly, for Enoch Arden 
comes home. 


Before a Catholic can contract 
a second marriage, the Church in- 
sists that he produce a death cer- 
tificate, civil or religious, vouching 
for the fact that Wife No. 1 is 
safely underground. Nothing else 
will do. We can’t take any chanc- 
es. We can’t play fast and loose 
with one of Christ’s sacraments. 


The Princess and Boy-Friend 


In all the hullabaloo over Prin- 
cess Margaret’s decision, the 
papers played up the fact that she 
was renouncing Group-Captain 
Townsend as a matter of duty to 
Church and Crown. Not once was 
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it stated that she was doing it be- 
cause she didn’t want to go to hell 
—as she might well have done had 
she entered into a state of adultery 


with her charming boy-friend. 


A bad marriage is so awfully 
permanent. You face your occa- 
sion of sin at table three times a 
day and then you're locked in the 
same house with it all night. There 
is a maximum of temptation with 
a maximum of opportunity. You 
keep piling mortal sin on mortal 
sin. It is terrifying. 

According to the reporters, it 
appears that there is a “Church 
Ordinance” forbidding the remar- 
riage of divorced people. But it’s 
more than a Church Ordinance. 
It is the law of God. A Church 
Ordinance enjoins abstinence on 
Friday, six candles at High Mass, 


When making a decision 


two sponsors at Baptism. It al- 
lows of exceptions in case of 
necessity. But God's law is some- 
thing else again. There are no 
exceptions permitted. 

The whole affair teaches us 
once again the need of controlling 
our affections. It can be done, 
you know. Falling in love is an 
act of the will. In every affair 
there is a clearly recognizable 
point where freedom ends. “This 
is it,” the boy thinks. “I can still 
retreat. But if I go any farther, 
I'm committed. I’m in love.”— 
And everyone is familiar with the 
irrational form of glandular hyp- 
nosis implied in that praise. 


After an agony of emotional dis- 
tress, Princess Margaret managed 
to snap out of it. But not every- 
one is so fortunate. 


Never make a decision when you are downhearted. No person 
can be always optimistic and cheerful but there are days when 
we are out of tune with the world. During these black days it is 


foolish to make a decision. 


The making of a decision needs level-headedness, clear thinking, 
fair-mindedness or gumption, call it what you will, and no person 
who is temporarily off-balance can think straight. 


The right time to decide is when we are on top of the world. 


—Efficiency Magazine. 
JANUARY, 1956 
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\7 is evident on all sides, today, 
that science is becoming an in- 
creasingly powerful force for good 
or evil. What may not be quite 
so obvious, however, is an appre- 
ciation of the possibility that, un- 
less somebody does something to 
preclude it, science and _ technol- 
ogy will become dominated by 
materialistic leadership. 

Only a leadership disciplined in 
scone with God’s laws, and 
fully appreciative of the dignity of 
human life, of the moral and ever- 
lasting spiritual ends of our exis- 
tence will be capable of holding 
the man-controlled juggernaut of 
expanding knowledge under con- 
trol. 

For example, imagine the de- 
plorable state of affairs in a 
world wherein the Commintern, 
or equivalent leadership under a 
different name, had within its 
grasp the exclusive know-how and 
adequate raw materials for the 
manufacture of atomic bombs! 
Indeed, overnight, Christianity 
would be persecuted as it never 
has been persecuted before. There 
would be tens of thousands of 


Parents can guide 


youth toward field 


O. A. Battista 


The Role of 


martyrs like our contemporary 
Cardinals Stepinac and Minds- 
zenty — within the boundaries. of 
our own democracy! 4 
For many years, it has been:my 
argument that, to date, science 


- has been deficient as regards:.re- 


ligion because there have been 
and are so relatively few properly 
qualified men and women with 
any honest religious convictions in 
its vanguard, Let us place in the 
front pews of the halls of science 
an adequate number of God-fear- 
ing, scholastically qualified lead- 
ers, and we will protect man- 
gained knowledge from _ being 
usurped and applied to destructive 
ends. 

Rather than bury our heads in 
the sand lest the facts embarrass 
or aggravate us, is it not better to 
study them as they are, and do 
something to make them more 
presentable and more reassuring? 


Too Few In Field 


Granted, it is well recognized 
that we have an adequate propor- 
tion of well-qualified Catholic 
educators, lawyers, physicians 
and, perhaps, businessmen in_ our 
midst. Many of them are acknow- 


ledged as the best in the land. 
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the Catholic Scientist 


But what do we become faced 
with when we examine the fig- 
ures revealing the number of 
Catholics actively pursuing scien- 
tific careers in our universities, in 
our industrial research laboratories 
and private technical institutes? 

One per cent of the 300 most 
eminent men listed in American 
Men of Science, the Who’s Who 
of American scientists, are Cath- 
olics! Today, as specialization be- 
comes a necessary part of ad- 
vancement in research and tech- 
nology, we find that the science 
departments of most of our Cath- 
olic colleges and universities can- 
not begin to compete properly 
with parallel graduate depart- 
ments among the heavily endow- 
ed, well-equipped secular institu- 
tions. 

The day has arrived when a 
good training in the 
arts and sciences is insufficient for 
competitive advancement and pro- 
ress in the fields of science. Yet 
only a handful of our Catholic in- 
stitutions are able to grant gradu- 
ate degrees in such fields as chem- 


nie ty physics, biology or engineer- 


In past years, there is no doubt 
that Christian leaders, and espe- 
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cially Catholic religious and lay 
leaders, have had good reason to 
look askance at scientists. Cer- 
tainly, many scientists have by 
their writings and public state- 
ments branded themselves as anti- 
religious. But so do many differ- 
ent peoples throughout the world 
who do not know better because 
they never have been taught dif- 
ferently. Painstakingly, courage- 
ous “fishers of men” seek out the 
pagan in distant lands and teach 
him the way of Truth and Light. 
How else could pagans be con- 
vinced of the beneficences of th 
Christian Faith? 


Similarly, we need “missionar- 
ies” ‘who are academically: and 
scholastically qualified, in addition 
to being imbued with the true 
Faith. We need men and women, 
religious and laity, who can speak 
to unbelieving scientists on an 
equal intellectual footing, and 
teach them the truths that will 
give them light and understand- 
ing. 

Just as science has in recent 
years been used to demonstrate 
most impressively the certainty of 
the Biblical story of creation, so 
also scientists who are standard 
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bearers of the true Christian faith 
can convince their associates of 
the universal and compatable par- 
allels and uniform agreement be- 
tween science and religion. 

Science, after all, is only know- 
ledge. It merely locates things, 
and their activities in space and 
time. It does not tell you who 
‘created phenomena or why the 
universe exists. 

One of the cardinal premises of 
the Christian Faith is that God is 
the creator of heaven and earth, 
that He is the Father of all Know- 
ledge and Wisdom. Therefore, 
all man-gained knowledge is plain 
and simple information about the 
laws and products of God’s mag- 
nificent Handiwork. All true 
knowledge, knowledge arrived at 
by the ethical application of the 
scientific method, cannot be in 
conflict or in contradiction of the 
precepts of true religion because 
all such knowledge must emanate 
from God. There is no other 
source that it could come from! 


In the light of the foregoing, 
the statement made by the great 
Leonardo da Vinci many ‘years 
ago assumes more timely signifi- 
cance than before. “Without 
religion,” wrote da Vinci, “sci- 
ence is a magnificent ship floating 
in a vast expanse of knowledge, 
hopelessly and without a rudder.” 

Our Catholic youth, therefore, 
provide the main and most prom- 
ising hope for future scientific 
It is from among 
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them that the “rudders” for the 
ship of science must come. And 
the immediate responsibility to in- 
sure that this great need will be 
provided rests on the shoulders of 
every Catholic parent, and on 
every Catholic educator and 
teacher. 


Parents Can Guide 


Catholic parents must accept 
the challenge of this responsibility 
firstly, of course, by doing every- 
thing they can to help their chil- 
dren become thoroughly trained 
in the principles of their Faith. 
This is and always has been their 
primary responsibility. 

But over and above this, they 
must take an interest in modern 
science, and come to look upon it 
in its true light — as knowledge 
about God’s magnificent Crea- 
tions. The Catholic parent can do 
much to encourage his children to 
develop the intense thirst for man- 
gained knowledge that is one of 
the requisites for qualifying as a 
scientist on an intellectually com- 
petitive basis. Once again, I re- 
peat, if our future leadership 
among scientists is to be gained 
we must learn to understand and 
speak the language of the 
scientist. This is just as important 
as it is for our missionaries in dis- 
tant lands to learn the languages 
of the pagan natives in order to 
convert them to the Christian way 
of life. 

Our educators, also must under- 
take to qualify themselves accord- 
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ingly. They must demonstrate 
their academic integrity by in- 
tensive advanced rae without in 
the least detracting from or con- 
ceding an iota of their wholesome 
religious convictions. 


Catholic organizations includ- 
ing our Holy Name _ Societies, 
Knights of Columbus, and the 
C Y O should make concrete plans 
for providing financial assistance 
to worthy and qualified Catholic 
youths to help them pursue 
scientific careers. 


Lastly, our Catholic colleges 
and universities must strive harder 
than ever to build up teaching 
staffs and departments in the 
fields of science that will measure 
up to the best in the secular fields. 


Industrialists who hire chemists, 
physicists, engineers or biologists 
today are placing greater and 
greater emphasis on the scholastic 
standing of the schools in which 
the graduates were _ trained. 
Modern industrial production is 
highly competitive, competitive on 
the basis of brains, not brawn. An 
employer expects the top return 
for his salar 
a scientist these days, and for this 
reason he all too frequently leans 
toward expertly trained and high- 
ly qualified graduates of the secu- 
lar schools of advanced study. 
This does not place our Catholic 
graduates out of the running. The 
point is that in proportion to the 
secular production of topflight sci- 
entists our Catholic output of high 
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dollars when he hires. 


calibre scientists is pitifully small. 

The Catholic scientist of today, 
and especially tomorrow, will have 
an increasingly responsible role 
to play in helping to steer man- 
gained knowledge to good and 
useful purposes. 


Catholic educators must prepare 
these scientists for their important 
roles. They must instill in the 
minds and hearts of young aspir- 
ants for scientific careers that 
man-gained knowledg can and 
should be utilized for ends that 
will glorify God from Whom all 
knowledge comes. They must 
spot and encourage scientific in- 
terest among students, help them 
on the long studious road to quali- 
fication as a scientist. 


Scientists of the future — Chris- 
tian or not—are destined to occupy 
positions of great influence and 
power. It is no exaggeration of 
the current trend to state that sci- 
entists of the future will be re- 
sponsible in large measure for the 
peace and olin of peoples all 
over our globe. Such a conclusion 
follows from the answer to such 
question as “Will our new know- 
ledge in the fields of atomic en- 
ergy, bacterial warfare, electronics 
or guided missiles be harnessed for 
the advancement of Christian civ- 
ilization or its enslavement?” Only 
Christian leadership at top scien- 
tific levels will insure the Chris- 
tian applications of _ scientific 
knowledge. And the vital role of 
the Catholic scientist—both _reli- 
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gious and lay—must be that of pro- 
viding at least a proportionate 
share of this leadership. To do 
so adequately, however, there 
must rise up from the present 
generation of Catholic Youth 


THORNDYKE 
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thousands of future scientists. 
In no other way will we be able 
to compensate for the dirth of 
Catholic scientists of outstanding 
qualifications among the world’s 
halls of science today. 
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“Mom’s outside waiting for it to stop raining” 
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Sister M. Dominic 


Parents’ Helpers 


Six children . . . serene household! 


I would like your advice on 
how to have a serene household 
with a group of small children? 
We have six lovely kiddies, 
eight, six, five, four, two and a 
half, and one year old. The 
main trouble is me! I am so im- 
patient and irritable with them 
that many nights I cry myself 
to sleep and think I am a fail- 
ure as a mother. I scream at 
them and I know that is the 
worst thing for them. I don't 
have enough time for the chil- 
dren. 


OUR letter goes on and on. I 

wish I had space to reproduce 
every word; it is a masterpiece. 
Thousands of wonderful mothers 
feel, talk and write just like you, 
and this column is for everyone of 
them, God love them all. 

One of my most-admired friends 
(we shall call her Rita) pours out 
your identical fears, worries and 
problems in exactly the same lan- 
guage. Her children are almost 
the same age as yours, except that 
her baby is a few months younger. 
To climax the situation, her moth- 
erly heart tricked her into pro- 
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viding a foster-home for three 
more children, all under school 
age. Their real mother had been 
suddenly committed to a mental 
hospital; mentally ill for some 
time, she had actually been incap- 
able of caring for the children 
with the result that little savages 
had nothing on them. Rita casu- 
ally added them to her own thriv- 
ing group. Her complaints about 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic conducts 
this child psychology column 
in The Family Digest. She in- 
vites questions of general in- 
terest and will answer them in 
these pages. Sister is a mem- 
ber of the American Psycholo- 
gical Association, a_ clinical 
psychologist and principal of 
the State of Nebraska’s largest 
school for juvenile delinquent 
girls. She was formerly en. 
gaged on the staff of the 
Psychological Service Center, 
Seattle University, Seattle, 
Washington. Direct your ques- 
tions to the author in care of 
The Family Digest, Huntington, 
Indiana. 
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her own impatience, irritabili 
incapacity as a mother prom 
she remained—as I know you are 
—one of the most wonderful 
mothers in the world. 

How do you have a serene 
household with six children? You 
don’t. And if you ever achieved 
it, something would be terribly 
wrong someplace. 

Francis I. Nally, addressing the 
1955 National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, described his vital 
statistics of nine. He said: “A year 
ago, in Philadelphia, the theme 
was “The Father, Head of the 
Home.’ Then and there I re-can- 
onized St. Thomas More. I told 
how glad his children were when 
he was where he best liked to be, 
at home, with the ones he loved 
most. I told what excellent use this 
sainted father made of dinner- 
table time. I told how at dinner he 
fed his children—their minds, that 
is. I'm going to do that too, I de- 
cided. Asthore has kept encourag- 
ing me. It’s useless. I find it hard- 
er to get words out of my mouth 
than to get food in. 

“My syllables and 
get punctuated. Don drops a 
spoon and it’s whoopla till it is re- 
trieved. Pat elbows Mike—an old 
feud is renewed. Mary reaches—a 
cup of milk spills. Theresa discov- 
ers that Cathy’s hot dog is bigger 
than hers, or that her pudding has 
one more raisin. Three or four join 
in a debate on just what did hap- 
pen on the school playground. 


“So—dinner time becomes some- 
thing of a Waterloo for Asthore 
and the general. She tries so hard 
to serve good food (and succeeds) 
and so hard to keep up good con- 
versation (and fails). 

“*Asthore, I tell her, ‘we 
can’t talk. Thomas More couldn't. 
Your children would knock the 
halo right off his head.’” (Excerpt 
from “Plucky in Love,” The Moth- 
er, the Heart of the Home, Grail 
Publication, St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
$2.00) 

You ought to read the whole of 
“Plucky in Love,” because that, I 
suspect, describes you. 

Our wonderful Catholic moth- 
ers with their six children tele- 
scoped between ages eight and 
one are resourceful, ingenious and 
marvellous persons. Of course they 
don’t know it; no great person ever 
does. 


“Feeding me a lot of soft soap 
to make me feel good,” you're 
whispering to yourself. Not at all. 
Matter of fact, I’ve sailed the same 
boat a number of years myself. 

Every day of my life since the 
year I entered the cloister looking 
forward to a peaceful tranquillity, 
I've lived with from fifty to two 
hundred juvenile delinquents 
camped in the same house. Ex- 
pelled from public and_ private 
high schools all over the country, 
they attend en masse the school of 
which I am principal. 

Peace and quiet? I don’t even 
know what they mean any more. 
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I’ve stuck this job out for fifteen 
years, day-in and day-out. Juvenile 
delinquents are committed for a 
specific period and new ones are 
always pouring in; they don’t go 
home for summer vacations. 


T'll confess my nerves have been 
on edge sometimes. I’ve been im- 
patient, and ashamed of it. I have 
longed for just one whole day 
which would run according to 
schedule. I have hoped for the 
time to apply the psychological 
know-how once laboriously ac- 
quired. But it just never works 
out. 


During the first years, I felt as 
frustrated as you do now. I didn’t 
know then that love for children, 
interest in them, genuine care for 
their well-being was more im- 
portant than money, scientific 
planning and orderly techniques. I 


Proper placement 


didn’t discover that until I con- 
ducted follow-up studies in our St. 
Paul Good Shepherd Home. I 
found that seven to nine girls out 
of every ten were making good 
adjustments in their home com- 
munities. “Impossible,” I thought, 
“no institution could do that good 
with today’s juvenile delinquents.” 
But it was not impossible; the 
figures stood. Sisters, social work- 
ers, psychologists, the girls them- 
selves had helped me conduct that 
survey. There was no mistake. 

Years from now, you will make 
a similar survey of the children 
whom you love so much and to 
whom you are devoting your life 
so generously and of whom you 
write, “For me, Heaven is to hold 
each new-born babe in my arms.” 
You will find then, I suspect, that 
your percentage of success will be 
greater than you dream. 


Maggie was known for her boundless energy and her many chil- 
dren. She always had time from her household tasks to add to the 
family’s tiny income by working by the hour in several homes in 


the community. 


One of her employers who knew of her family cares, said to her: 
“Maggie, aren’t so many children a great deal of trouble?” 


“No, ma’m,” Maggie replied. “They’re no trouble. 


Maybe 


_ they’re a bother sometimes, but no trouble. You see, trouble is on 
the heart, but bother is only on the hands.”—Edward E. Hale. 
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Old can-opener for traded toy truck . . 


A SPOILED child is not a boy or 

a girl who gets more toys than 
most other children, or perhaps is 
permitted to do more. 

Rather, he is a child who is al- 
lowed only to receive, without be- 
ing given the opportunity to show 
gratitude or to give something in 
return. 

He is so much petted that he 
hardly ever has a chance to show 
affection when he wants to express 
love or gratitude. 

This is true of all human beings: 
when we love someone, we want to 
do something for that person. If 
we cannot express our love, we 
feel frustrated and unhappy, be- 
cause in itself it is a joy to give. 

If the person whom we love will 
not give us the opportunity to ex- 
press our feelings, we think that his 
or her love is too much of a good 
thing and we get tired of it, we 
become irritated 

There are parents who kiss and 
pet their children everywhere they 
go, and the children feel ashamed, 
especially when it happens in front 
of their friends. A boy will often 
feel like a sissy when he gets a big 
hug from his mother before he 
starts out on a hike. It is much 
more manly to give mom a kiss 
yourself, 

Children are by nature very gen- 
erous, but often in a different way 


than we expect. Children want to ~ 
do anything for the person they- 


. is yours 


The 
Spoiled 
Child 


Jorgen Hviid 


love—and often in a most startling 
way, for example, when little Billy 
comes home with a_ beautiful 
bunch of flowers—picked from the 
garden next door. 

It would be wrong to scold Billy. 
He only wanted to give something 
and he probably said to himself: 
“Mrs. Johnson next door has such 
beautiful flowers. It would be fine 
to take a bunch of them to mom- 
my. Mrs. Johnson has so many and 
will never miss the flowers I take.” 

Of course Billy has to be told 
that you cannot take flowers from: 
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Mrs. Johnson’s garden without ask- 
ing permission, but his little kind- 
ness should be appreciated. 
When the child shows his love 
it is necessary to try to understand 
his way of expressing himself. His 
world looks different, and _ his 
values are often unlike ours. 


A child’s gift should be appre- 
ciated according to the value it 
has for the child. An old can-open- 
er that is given to you may be an 
extremely valuable thing because 
the child got it by trading it for 
one of his toy trucks. 

You may also be surprised on 
your birthday by receiving a paint- 
ing which you cannot possibly de- 
cipher. Now you have to be very 
tactful. The child may have spent 
many hours trying to produce a 
masterpiece of art for you. Don’t 
disappoint him. 

You don’t have to fake gratitude. 
(that is in all cases very dangerous, 
because the child will often figure 
you out). But you can without dif- 
ficulty appreciate the love which 
was the driving motive and inspi- 
ration. 

Of course it would not be right 
to praise the gift again and again, 
because the child will become sus- 
picious. Rather, find the aspects 
which are good about the thing 
and praise them. The child will 
always accept a kind and positive 
criticism and you may be surprised 
at the improvement the next time 
you are presented with a gift. 

But there are other ways in 
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‘encourage him when he.does. 


which the child shows his gen- 
erosity. Children love to help 
around the house. In the beginning 
they drop plates when they try to 
do the dishes. Sometimes parents 
will get the impression that the 
children are only fooling around, 
trying to have some fun, but that 
is often a grave mistake. And it is 
certainly not encouraging to be 
scolded because one tries to help, 
even though it may not be exper- 
ienced help. 

If you say “thank you” instead of 
sending the children out to play, 
they will be eager to learn how to 
do things right. To teach the child 
means some delay in the begin- 
ning, but children are fast learners 
and you will find that even small- 
children may be of considerable 
help to you. 

Sometimes when a child has a 
piece of candy he will offer the 
grown-up some of it, and the 
grown-up will say, “Oh, no, eat it 
yourself. It is only a little piece.” 

The child may try once more, 
but is met with, “Well, cannot you 
eat it yourself? I am sure you can,” 

The child will now eat all the 
candy and the next time he has 
sweets he will probably also eat it 
without sharing with anyone else, 
because he was taught to do so. 

It is important to stress the gen~ 
erosity in the child, and to encour- 
age it. It may be a good idea not 
to scold a child when he does not 
share with others, but to praise-and 
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Talk It Over 


John Jay Daly 


ONVERSATION between a 

husband and wife usually 

ends in a monologue. So says Dr. 
Aaron Baer, psychologist. 

Nevertheless, the doctor advises 
married people to talk things over 
before making a decision. That is, 
if they are on speaking terms. 

“Where there is a will,” says 
Dr. Baer, “there is a way — to 
break it. Man has the will. Woman 
the way.” 

This matrimonial counsellor says 
that if all men would listen to 
their wives as they discuss fin- 
ancial, business, labor and other 
problems, the men would be bet- 
ter off — in some other line. 

Women possess a great gift, says 
the doctor. This is intuition. They 
are endowed with a strange- per- 
ception of truth. This they come 
by without even knowing how or 
why; without reason. It’s so be- 
cause they know it’s so and know 
it so well. 

“A man without a wife,” the 
doctor told members of the Inquir- 
endo, a study club in Washington, 
D.C., “is generally shiftless, hap- 
less, hopeless and dissatisfied. A 
20 


Man has the will 


.. Woman the way 


woman is usually responsible for 
a man’s success. That’s because 
she makes him make more money 
than he needs for himself, alone.” 

The doctor went on to explain 
this: “The successful husband has 
to make plenty money to enable 
a successful wife — one who suc- 
ceeds in keeping up with the Jones 
— to make the social rounds and 
spend sufficient time in beauty 
shops. Thus the, successful hus- 
band’s nose is kept to the grind- 
stone while his wife holds hers 
high as she looks askance at the 
neighbors.” 

A man, the doctor said, must 
have a woman either behind him 
— to push — or before him — to 
drag him — if he really wants to 
go places. In order to do this, a 
woman’s first mission in life is to 
capture someone she can push or 
pull. 

“First she captivates him,” the 
doctor explains, “then she culti- 
vates his know-how — to build up 
cash reserves. If she succeeds in 
getting him to open a joint ac- 
count at the bank, he makes the 
deposits and she writes the checks. 
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The banking business thus takes 
on another spurt, due to a woman’s 
ingenuity.” 

In a side remark, the doctor 
told his listeners that Intuition and 
Ingenuity are two of the Four 
Horsemen of the Moden Woman’s 
Apocalypse. The other two, he 
said, are Cunning and Conniving. 
A woman can be so cunning that 
if she connives well enough she 
can make a fool out of one man 
and a man out of another fool. 

A known fact that a woman will 
not tell her right age, her correct 
weight or the exact value of her 
possessions, the doctor stated that 
the main concern of any woman — 
especially a wife — is money. It 
reminded him of a story told by 
the last of the old minstrel men, 
Neil O’Brien of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. 

Lew Dockstader, as Mr. O’Brien 
tells the story, always came home 
broke and, keeping up the old tra- 
dition, blamed it on his wife. He 
took his troubles like a man. He 
laid all the blame on the woman. 

“All my wife ever talks about,” 


If freedom is to prevail 


Lew Dockstader used to say, “is 
money. When I leave New York 
on a cross-country tour, the last 
word I hear her say is ‘money’. 
When I return 40 weeks later the 
first word is ‘money.’ It’s money, 
money, money. . .” 

Interrupting him, Neil O’Brien 
would ask, “What does she do 
with all that money, Lew?” 

“I wouldn't know,” Lew said, 
“I never give her any!” 

Regardless of what a husband 
gives his wife, she must have 
money; something that somebody 
is always trying to borrow. It is 
here today, gone tomorrow, hard 
to get, hard to save and easy to 
fall for, making a man enjoy the 
world as if he owned it. And that, 
says Dr. Baer, is a woman’s re- 
sponsibility, to make a man feel 
like he owns the universe. He 
could do this, too, if he’d just talk 
it over with her. 

You’d be surprised, the doctor 
concluded, how much can be 
said — on both sides — if hus- 
bands would talk it over with 
their wives. 


In these critical days when Godless communism is achieving 
such an alarming success in making the state the master of man 
instead of his servant, we must indeed be blind if we do not 
recognize that if man is to be and remain free, the consciousness 
of God must be in man’s heart and mind. If such a consciousness 
fails to motivate our actions, then as individuals and govern- 
ments, the destiny we make for ourselves will be slavery and 
despair.—Governor J. Hugo Aaronson, 
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‘No Rice 
Throwing, 
Please! 


— J. McInerney —— 


JN the vestibule of a church in 
midtown New York there is a 
sign reading: “No Rice Throwing 
in the Vestibule, Please!” When 
we saw it for the upteenth time the 
other day we felt like pasting some- 
thing over the words “in the vesti- 
bule” because fresh in our mind 
was a little conversation we had 
recently with a missionary home on 
a brief leave from his particular 
“vineyard” in the Far East. 
Discussing his reactions to the 
American scene from which he had 
been personally removed for a 
decade, the missionary said that 
one of the things that both im- 
pressed and appalled him was the 
shocking waste of food in this 
country. The food that goes from 
tables to garbage cans in this coun- 
try would be “viands” to the half- 
starved people among whom he 
labors in the missionary field. 
Then he was reminded of a wed- 
ding at which he officiated since 
his return and his reaction when he 


went to the rear of the church after 
the ceremony to join the relatives 
and friends of the bride and groom. 
In the region where his mission is 
located rice is a staple food and has 
been scarce because of various 
factors. To use his own words: 
“The thought. of walking on that 
precious food, which could do an 
unbelievably great amount of good 
among the natives of my and other 
missions, almost made me sick.” It 
didn’t help his feelings to know 
that after the bridal party and 
guests left, the sexton would come 
along with a broom and sweep the 
rice up as refuse. 


Isn’t it about time that American 
Catholics got wise to themselves 
and voluntarily halted this sense- 
less custom of throwing rice at two 
people just because they’ve been 
married? The superstition behind 
the custom is a reason for discon- 
tinuing it rather than otherwise. If 
some people insist on throwing rice 
at a wedding, why not provide 
them with a little bin somewhere 
in the rear of the church and per- 
mit them to throw their rice (pre- 
ferably still in unopened boxes) 
into them, for shipment to the mis- 
sion fields where the rice could be 
put to real good use? 


Or how about some money re- 
ceptacles into which wedding 
guests might drop a little contribu- 
tion in the name of the bride and 
groom toward the purchase of rice 
and other food for use by mission- 
aries? Think about it! 
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‘The amazing story 


of James Aloysius Farley 


Big Jim 


"THE honorable James Aloysius 
Farley—former brickyard “ma- 
chine boy” from the Hudson River 
Valley who made Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt President of the United 
States and has in recent years, as 
its genial Chairman of the Board, 
done almost as much for Coca- 
Cola Export—will probably be re- 
membered longest for neither one 
of those massive achievements. 
His epitaph, when it comes to 


be written, will more likely con- | 


sist of something like this sentence 
in a letter I received not long ago 
from Farley’s old friend, elder 
statesman Bernard Baruch: “I 
have never known him to do an 
unkind thing.” 

Bush-league politicians from 
time immemorial have gained for 
themselves that same reputation— 
always very temporarily—by going 
through the motions no matter 
who asked for a favor, but being 
careful not to produce unless the 
favor-seeker was in right or could 
* Father Baker’s Victorian Magazine, 781 

Ridge Road, Lackawana, N. Y. 
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James C. G. Conniff* 


pay off. Not Farley. Throughout 
the years when he dispensed poli- 
tical under FDR he 
was famous for being able to say 
“No” if the situation called for No. 
Yet so gently did he handle a turn- 
down, so infectious and warm was 
the well-known Farley grin, that 
not even men who were in effect 
asking him to pad the public pay- 
rolls for their benefit came away 
angry. 

im had learned early that .the 
only true kindness, in public af- 
fairs as well as private, is common 
honesty. His mother, who dread- 
ed his entrance into politics be- 
cause she thought it would cor- 
rupt her son, seriously underesti- 
mated how well she had trained 
him. Perhaps his lifelong integrity 
has been due also in part to good 
fortune in meeting the right kind 
of politicians at the start. 

One of them taught him the im- 
portance of a straight answer and 
of doing things for the right rea- 
son even in politics. There was 
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a comparatively minor post open 
in Albany that Jim wanted be- 
cause he thought it would be a 
good stepping-stone. The way to 
get it, he was told, was to ask a 
certain Mr. Murphy. Mentally re- 
viewing his services to the Demo- 
cratic Party thus far, young Jim 
decided he was entitled to the job 
as a reward. 

To his surprise, Mr. Murph 
said No. Asked why, the pv 
man said quietly, “You're just not 
qualified, son.” Swallowing his 
disappointment but filing the ex- 
perience for future guidance, Jim 
went away resolved to prepare 
himself better for the next oppor- 
tunity. But in another way, too, 
the interview had been less of a 
failure than he thought. “What I 
liked about the lad,” said Mr. 
Murphy later, “was the care he 
took to say Mister Murphy. Noth- 
ing flip about him. Dignified, 
but with a proper respect for his 
elders. Mark me, he'll go far.” 


Just how far is perhaps better 
seen in a little story Bruce Barton 
told this writer, than in all the 
glory Jim Farley enjoyed as. king- 
maker to the man from Hyde 
Park. If the story seems to betray 
a somewhat literal-minded ap- 
proach to ethical conduct, well, 
who can deny that politics would 
be better off for a bit more of 
such literal-mindedness? 


Barton, a staunch Republican, 
was running for Congress at the 
time. One night, as the campaign 


was getting into high gear, he at- 
tended the fights in Madison 
Square Garden and noticed Jim in 
the row in front of him. Thinking 
to have some fun with Farley, he 
leaned over and whispered hoarse- 
ly, “Now that I’m running for 
Congress, Jim, I expect you as an 
old friend to do everything in your 
power to help me get elected.” 


Democrat Farley spun around 
in his seat, Barton recalls with a 
chuckle, and fixed his friend with 
a shocked stare. “But you don’t 
understand, Bruce,” he protested. 
“It’s my duty to do all that I can 
to defeat you.” 


Looking back over Jim Farley’s 
career from the 15th floor execu- 
tive suite of Coca-Cola Export at 
515 Madison Avenue in New York 
recently, another friend said two 
things strike him as outstanding: 
the vast multitudes of people, 
even among his political opposi- 
tion, who genuinely love and ad- 
mire Big Jim; and the fact that 
in the only arena that counts—the 
moral arena—the boy from Stony 
Point, N.Y., has never done any- 
thing to defeat himself. A nice 
tribute, and the facts bear it out. 


One evening as he was walking 
down Madison Avenue after din- 
ner at The Colony with Lord 
Beaverbrook and Brendan Brack- 
en, so many people—perfect stran- 
gers to Farley—hailed him famil- 
iarly with affectionate cries of 
“Hello there, Jim!” that Bracken 
refused to believe his host hadn’t 
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staged the whole thing. “Nobody 
out of politics as long as you,” he 
insisted, “could possibly be that 
well remembered.” 


In postoffices across the United 
States, Farley told this reporter 
with a cheerful grin, his portrait 
still hangs, though it is many a 
year since he held cabinet rank as 
Postmaster General. When he trav- 
els by train he will invariably hop 
off, if they are stopping long 
enough to load or unload mail, 
and walk up to the mail car for 
a chat. The postal clerks never 
fail to recognize him. 


As one observer put it, “Farley 
is on good terms with more Re- 
publicans than anybody but a 
truly honest Democrat could af- 
ford to admit.” 


It is this honesty that explains 
Farley’s success every step of the 
way. At no time in his career has 
the finger even of suspicion been 
pointed his way. This is because 
Jim’s personal Catholicism is so 
deeply entrenched that he feels 
a solemn duty, beyond the sound- 
ness of his own reputation, to the 
good name of the Church. A Cath- 
olic in public life, he feels, is 
watched more carefully than other 
men. People know the _ lofty 
moral codes of his Faith and are 
more hopeful than curious to see 
how he will measure up to them. 

Therefore, Jim says, a Catholic 
must not only avoid wrongdoing 
in a position of public trust; he 
must avoid letting people even 
JANUARY, 1956 


suspect him of it. This is the 
universal obligation of men in 
government, he reminds us, but it 
weighs with special meaning on 
the Catholic because of him who 
has been given so much, more is 
expected. 

The nature of power, Farley 
maintains, is such as to call for 
men of marked integrity. He 
makes no bones about the unrea- 
sonable demands public office 
makes on a man, how it sucks the 
lifeblood of family solidarity and 
repays conscientious effort with 
sneers and resultant heartache. 
But if we are to survive as a free 
nation, Big Jim still can bring him- 
self to argue after a lifetime of 
such sacrifice, the best men must 
come forward. With no semblance 
of apology whatever, he expects 
to see them doing just that from 
the ranks of young Catholics. 

The warm heart and the clean 
slate that Jim brought to his task 
of masterminding some of the 
most complex—and  glorious— 
litical campaigns in American his- 
tory, not only endeared him to 
everyone he ever met and enabled 
him to keep his personal balance 
even when the footing got some- 
what treacherous toward the end. 
They also carried over into his 
new post a supersalesman to a 
peculiarly honest kind of product. 
Coca-Cola Export’s insistence that 
everybody down the line make a 
profit proportionately bigger than 
the company’s own profit is made 
to order for two things: 1) the 
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Farley approach, and 2) slapping 
Communist cries of capitalist ex- 
plaitation abroad, squarely in the 
teeth. 


The Farley approach, these 
days, takes the form of airborne 
first-hand supervision of Coke 
bottling operations, new  fran- 
chises, merchandising and sanita- 
tion techniques in the upwards of 
86 countries to which Jim’s tal- 
ents have expanded the Export 
company since he took over as its 
boss more than a decade ago. That 
meant little enough time at home 
each year, a fact of life that hit 
Jim hard when, last January, his 
partner of a most happy marriage, 
the lovely Elizabeth Finnegan 
whom he met on a train from 
Haverstraw, N. Y., and wed in 
1920, passed on to her eternal re- 
ward. 


Since then the quickening rou- 
tine’ of competitive business has 
buried him in its endless ava- 
lanche of cries. When something 
goes wrong Farley fixes it fast. 
The long legs that have graced 
St. Patrick’s Day parades up Fifth 
Avenue for years whip his creased 
trousers flat against his shins. The 
laughing eyes suddenly burn cold 
and blue in his head, like airliner 
exhapsts on a winter night. An 
aide blinks in the propeller blast 
of his passage. 

But the old good humor returns 
with a snap. He finds time for vis- 
itors and friends who have nothing 
at to do with Coca-Cola—ex- 


cept perhaps for the fact that most 
people drink it. Sitting back in his 
swivel chair, one foot or the other 
or maybe both against the edge of. 
his enormous mahogany desk, Jim 
Farley will talk like silk off a spool 
for hours, waving that long fore- 
finger, sometimes, to emphasize a 
point, but almost never without a 
grin to take away any hint of the 
schoolmaster. 

His daily reading schedule — 
which years of political habit en- 
able him to get through swiftly— 
covers every newspaper published 
in New York, with particular note 
taken of international news, edi- 
torials, sports pages and about 
eight columnists. Dan Parker is his 
favorite for the world of athletics 
to which, as a former Boxing Com- 
missioner of New York, he is keen- 
ly devoted. As for political com- 
mentators, he carefully reads them 
all. 

What he likes to do is save a 
few good books of history or bio- 
graphy for the train trips he takes 
when traveling in the United 
States, but, he told me, the min- 
ute he cracks one open to begin 
reading, somebody will flop down 
alongside and shake hands and in- 
troduce himself and pretty soon 
they'll be talking to beat the cars 
and the book will never get read. 
Farley didn’t look as if he particu- 
larly regretted it, either. I gath- 
ered he preferred a human being 


to a book any day. 
nt with him 


The hours I 
were interrupted by~ phone calls 
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coming in, some of which he took, 
leaving the rest to his gentle, ca- 
pable secretary of 28 years, Mrs. 
Each time Jim found the 
tread of our interview again with- 
out the slightest groping. Once it 
was a political caller. Farley lis- 
tened closely. Just before he hung 
up he commented with typical 
Irish earthiness, “When the ferry- 
boat comes in to the pier, you 
know, it brings all the garbage 
with it.” Someone, it seemed, 
had won an election. 


Aside from walking, which he 
does each morning from his suite 
in the Waldorf Towers to the 
office — about four blocks — and 
then for much longer stretches in 
the evening up Park Avenue or 
around the midtown area, Jim 
Farley keeps his superb physical 
condition by regular visits to a 
nearby Turkish bath. He hasn’t 
gained a pound since 1932. 

The Faith that lies at the core 
of this exemplary life is still sig- 
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nalized for non-Catholics by Far- 
ley’s fidelity to his Confirmation 
vow never to touch alcohol. They 
are amazed and edified at the way 
he lives up to it. So are Catholics, 
truth to tell, but for them there 
is even better evidence: Jim’s de- 
vout insistence on attending Mass 
in whatever part of the world he 
may find himself on business. In 
New York, it’s always the 9 at St. 
Patrick’s. 

There’s talk again of running 
Jim Farley for vice-president in 
the 1956 elections. If they offer 
it to him, I doubt, from the lively 
way he talked politics the day I 
was with him, he’d willingly turn 
it down. But when the little blue 
leather pouch comes out of his 
lower left-hand vest pocket to spill 
his Rosaries into his great hand, 
as it often does, politics is unques- 
tionably the last thing to enter his 
mind. 

They don’t call this man Big 
Jim just because he’s tall. 


Whom shall God send to sanctify the homes and families 
which should be other Bethlehems and memories of Nazareth? 
Who will go for Christ as righteous fathers, faithful spouses, loyal 
kinsmen on the front of Christian family life? To this divine vo- 
cation the Catholic youth who seeks human love consistent. with 
the love of God answers with disciplined am t 
Send me . . —Bishop John J,. Wright t 
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What was she like after seven years? 


OUR VISIT TO “POOR 


“THE visit to poor Annie we 

planned with almost as much 
thought as went into the Nor- 
mandy invasion. First of all, much 
as I dreaded the thought, it was 
inevitable that we stop to see her. 
After living overseas for consider- 
able time, my husband and I with 
our three children were practically 
driving through the suburb where 
she lived. 


In our single days as career girls, 
beautiful, talented, and devout 
Annie had been the friend I had 
admired most, when we were edi- 
tors of a corporation’s employees’ 
magazine. She was a gentle Irish 
wit, a gifted pianist whose charm 
added sparkle to a party, the prom- 
ising writer who whizzed through 
her Catholic college as president 
of every group in sight. When our 
marriages had separated us by sev- 
eral thousand miles, we had con- 
tinued an enjoyable, if sporadic, 
correspondence. 

I could be assured, however, of 
receiving one letter a year from 
Annie, because she always wrote 
to me from the hospital after hav- 
ing a baby. That was the only time 
all year she had a spare moment 


to devote to correspondence. In 
those joyous days after bringing a 
new soul into the world Annie 
would write an inspiring, prayerful 
letter from her private cloud of 
happiness in her hospital bed. I 
had had six of these letters in sev- 
en years. That is why I hesitated 
to visit Ann. 


What was it really like—having 
six in seven years? Especially, 
what was it like for Annie, a petite 
five-footer whose normal weight 
was 95, and whose birth announce- 
ments always listed eight or nine 
pound strapping big babies? I pri- 
vately suspected that her buoyant 
personality had changed, for cer- 
tainly all this childbearing had 
worn her down. I prepared myself 
for the fact that her hair would be 
gray, and that I mustn’t expect too 
much of the children. It would be 
physically impossible, of course, to 
have that many healthy children in 
such a short time, and certainly 
they must all crave attention des- 
perately. Face the facts, and it was 
mathematically impossible to ex- 
pect otherwise. 


Prepared for the very worst, as 
our drive through the Middle West 
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ANNIE’ 


Patricia Maloney Markun 


brought us close to the city where 
Annie and her husband lived, I 
telephoned her from a neighboring 
town. It was wonderful to hear her 
gay little voice again, and over the 
phone she sounded amazingly 
cheerful for the careworn mother 
of six. She'd be delighted to see 
us then—in about two hours. Ber- 
nard, her husband, would unfor- 
tunately be gone all day, teaching 
at the University, but all six chil- 
dren were home. 

My husband and I talked the 
situation over as we drove on to 
Annie’s. We would stay only a half 
hour, or not that long if our three 
children seemed to argue with her 
six. Since she had three in diapers, 
we were all prepared not to expect 
any kind of a normal home. I was 
determined not to notice the de- 
tails of her present confused ‘sur- 
roundings, but to remember her 
for the wonderful girl she had 
been. 

With fear and trepidation we 
drove down the street of Univer- 
sity-owned faculty homes where 
they lived. Theirs would be the one 
with the greatest number of tri- 
cycles and clutter in the yard, I 
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suggested. Somehow I had expect- 
ed their house to stick out like a 
sore thumb by virtue of a rather 
battered appearance, but we 
couldn’t distinguish it from the 
others until a friendly milkman di- 
rected us. 


I whispered last-minute instruc- 
tions to our three children. Then, 
I knew it was now or never. In- 
haling sharply, I rang the doorbell. 
In a moment, there was Annie at 
the door, not the worn-down, 
eroded, distracted character I had 
prepared myself for, but the same 
Annie I had known and admired. 
Her eyes were as blue and her 
short hair as wavy as ever, her 
smile as sweet and gentle. Now, 
however, her lovely appearance 
was enhanced by the baby she was 
holding gracefully as she opened 
the door for us, a little girl as beau- 
tiful as her mother, laughing and 
cooing for the company. 


We moved on into the living 
room. I was shocked to see that it 
was tidy, it was fairly well fur- 
nished, and it was empty. Some- 
how in my mind I had pictured 
Annie’s living room as the center 
of confusion, with children and 
dogs flying about making a cease- 
less racket. On the adjoining sun 
porch, Annie’s four-year-old Mary 
was quietly playing house, while 
we could see the four boys in the 
back yard together. Our three went 
to join one faction or the other, 
and Annie’s baby Monica played 
contentedly in the playpen. 
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. Then it was quiet, and we 
ialked, long and unconsciously, as 
old friends will, catching up on 
both families’ doings, recent Catho- 
lic books and writers, new ideas 
and old ones come to light again. 
The half hour we had assigned our- 
selves in Annie’s bedlam had long 
since passed, and the bedlam had 
never materialized. Soon Annie 
was urging us to stay to lunch. I 
gasped at the idea. Her six and our 
three—that would be nine children 
plus three adults. Twelve for 
lunch would be a physical impos- 
sibility, of course .. . 


Nine For Lunch 


A half hour later, lunch was 
ready, and after only a few tense 
moments during the hand washing 
routine, Annie’s six and our three 
stood around the elongated dining 
room table to say grace. What 
beautiful children Annie’s were, 
standing with their hands ready for 
prayer, each child sturdy and rosy- 
cheeked, healthy as a weed, yet as 
smiling and happy, gentle and soft- 
spoken as their mother. 


Grace over, we settled all nine 
children for lunch. It was a simple 
meal, but one I shall never forget. 
The confusion I had expected from 
nine children eating together never 
happened. There was none of the 
“I don’t eat that,” “She’s got more 
cookies than I have,” “I won't 
touch scrambled eggs,” “He’s kick- 
ing me now!” that I had come to 
expect from all children at meal- 


time. There was no competition for 
attention, no evidence of that hor- 
rible demon-—sibling rivalry—that 
the psychologists are always talking 
about. The meal went quietly, 
peacefully, happily. I could see 
that Annie’s gay party wit had 
been reese | into the spark of 
humor that ran through the family 
conversation, with even the two- 
year-old catching the gaiety and 
spontaneity of the mealtime fun. 


How I wish that a child-spacing 
advocate, who would have 
blanched at the thought of six chil- 
dren each a year apart, had been 
hiding in the china closet observing 
the scene. His theories would have 
been subject to change by the time 
we were having brownies for 
dessert. There was no thumb suck- 
ing, no clinging or whining that re- 
veal emotional insecurity. Maga- 
zine articles to the contrary, there 
was enough of Mommy to go 
around! 


Mealtime over, we moved into 
the living room and Annie sat 
down at the big old piano, which 
occupied the place where a less 
talented wife might have put a 
television set. For the next few 
minutes Annie, the party pianist, 
entertained the children with 
“Rock-a-bye, Baby,” “Jingle Bells,” 
and any nursery song the little ones 
suggested. Everyone ended up 
laughing and playing “Ring 
Around the Rosy,” and I realized 
how well she had re-channeled her 
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musical talent for her family’s 
benefit. 


Then the older ones took the 
younger ones out to play while we 
rolled out the dishwasher. As I 
helped stack the dishes, I saw a 
little wooden statue of Our Blessed 
Mother standing in the window 
over the sink. Knowing Annie’s de- 
votion to her, I could just imagine 
how many hundred times—from the 
sink, on her way to the washer, 
during the night feeding a wakeful 
baby—Annie had looked to the 
statue and whispered a prayer to 
“Our Lady of the Kitchen.” 


Gifted Mother 
As we prepared to leave, all six 
of Annie’s beautiful children stood 
by the car and waved. “Annie, 
you can’t know how wonderful it’s 
been,” I said. And she didn’t 
know, she never could, how true 
were those words. The desperate 
character I had pictured had nev- 
er existed. The talented writer and 
pianist and party wit I had known 
had turned her gifts into the attri- 

butes of a better mother. 


As we drove away I knew that I 
needn't have pitied Ann at all. 
There was no problem as a mother 
that her love of God, her faith and 
philosophy couldn’t handle. Her 
happy children proved that a large 
family needn’t depress and stifle 


an educated, intelligent woman, as - 


is a common American opinion. 
For the Catholic mother the tre- 
mendous physical energy, the in- 
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finite patience required for a 
happy family can serve as a chal- 
lenge to her faith. 


Annie’s writing talents will have 
to wait some years, but when she 
does return to her typewriter she 
will have more to say than others 
who have been putting words to 
paper for years. Our Annie is going 
to get along very well, and the 
world is just a little better off be- 
cause of the six well-cared-for little 
souls Annie and her husband have 
brought into it these past seven 
years. 


“Ringing on a line before 6 
a.m. or after 10 p.m. is pos- 
itively forbidden, except for a 
doctor. Subscribers must not 
hold the line for longer than 
five minutes. Butting, inter- 
rupting a conversation, whist- 
ling or making other noises 
will be deemed cause for -re- 
moval of telephone.”—From a 
1910 telephone directory. 
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ONE of the many requirements 

laid down by the federal Food 
and Drug Administration, in the 
interest of protecting Americans 
from injurious drug and medical 
products, is that druggists must not 
sell thyroid pills over the counter 
without a doctor’s prescription. Re- 
cently, the inspectors of the FDA 
have been cracking down on drug- 
gists who have violated the decree. 


In their desire to get quick re- 
sults once they decide to embark 
weight-reduction programs, 
Americans are prone to accept ad- 
vice, willy-nilly, from friends and 
others who are grossly unqualified 
to render such advice. Usually 
these are the people who have 
known they have been taking on 
weight, have done nothing about 
it for a long time and then, when 
they suddenly get the urge to. slim 
down, feel that the pounds they 
have added over months or years 
should disappear virtually over- 
night. This is where the thyroid pill 
is supposed to perform wonders. 


To understand why the Food 
and Drug Administration vigorous- 
ly urges caution in the use of 
thyroid pills, it is necessary to un- 
derstand a little about the thyroid 


_ Reducing ?— Beware the Thyroid Pills 


T. James Mack 


gland itself. As you may know, it 
is located in the neck, and as you 
possibly may not know, it has ap- 
proximately 200 functions. The 
most important of these functions 
is to serve as a “whipper-upper” 
for other glands. When the thyroid 
functions according to plan, a per- 
son feels reasonably “peppy” and 
healthy. If a person has an under- 
active or an over-active thyroid 
gland it is time for medical help 
and doctors can prescribe drugs in 
an effort to restore proper function- 
ing. In extreme cases, an operation 
may be necessary. 

The danger of using thyroid pills 
to help in reducing weight is that 
in the majority of cases overweight 
results not from thyroid gland 
trouble but from overeating or the 
consumption of foods and bever- 
ages with more calories than are 
needed by the average individual. 
A person with a normal thyroid 
who begins taking  thyroid-acti- 
vating pills will begin to feel pep- 
pier, but invariably under the 
artificial stimulation it is getting 
from the drug in the pills the gland 
itself will lose its ability to function 
normally. An added danger of 
taking a thyroid stimulant without 
medical advice lies in the matter of 
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dosage and the tendency is to over- 
do it in the haste to take off the 
excess pounds. The inevitable re- 
sult of overuse of a thyroid stimu- 
lant is nervousness, irascibility and 
abnormally fast heart action. 

Let’s assume that a person takes 
thyroid pills, doesn’t overdose and 
loses some weight. What happens 
when he or she decides to stop 
using the pills? Under the use of 
the drug, the gland has become 
sluggish and it requires several 
weeks for it to resume normal func- 


tioning when the drug is no longer 
taken. The individual involved 
then becomes pep-less, or to use 
the vernacular, “dopey.” 

Not all druggists, of course, re- 
sort to selling such drugs without 
prescriptions, but there are a 
sizable number who seek to capital- 
ize on the reducing mania acquired 
by some people. If you are tempt- 
ed, remember the warning of the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
use thyroid drugs only on the ad- 
vice of your physician. 


COPYRIGHT 1955 CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONTH 


Dear, could you let me have 
ten dollars until doomsday?” 
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Don't Let 
Worry Win 


«4 RRY,” said a doctor to his 

patient recently, “is the in- 
terest we pay on trouble before it 
is due.” 

We, the authors, feel that worry 
is simply a refusal to face reality. 

Take the case of Mr. Collins, a 
worker of mediocre ability, who 
continually feared that his inade- 
quacy was being criticized by his 
employer. 

He appeared so pale and peaked 
that his boss sent him home in a 
company car one afternoon “to 
get back his waning strength.” His 
wife, greatly impressed by the 
company’s interest in her husband, 
tucked him in bed, made him an 
egg-nog, and fixed him a poached 
egg on toast. Mr. Collins found this 
experience so pleasant that in a 
few months he was asking for an 
occasional afternoon off because 
“his old misery was troubling him 
again.” 

Today, Mr. Collins spends most 
of his time in bed, although doctors 
have been unable to find anything 
wrong with him. He is living in a 


world of his imagination, rather 
than facing facts by getting as 
good a job as he can and standing 

on his own feet. ; 

There are many people like Mr. 
Collins who persuade themselves, 
through worry, that the world as 
created in and of their imagination 
is more important to them than the 
world of reality in which most of 
us manage to struggle along. 

Of course even the most sensible 
of us have worries. Lurking some- 
where in the hinterland of our 
fancy are the things we are afraid 
of. They wouldn’t dare show their 
silly faces on the days when we 
feel at our best and perfectly con- 
vinced that everything is quite 
right with the world. They wait to 
catch us on our “off” days. And, 
goodness knows, there's hardly an 
individual among us so strong and 
well, so gay and philosophical, so 
sensible all the time, that he does- - 
n't have his “off” days. 

We believe that if there is any- 
one time when worries should be 
left behind, ruled out, laughed out 
of existence. it is when two persons 


marty. 


Get occupied doing 


something constructive 


Rose & Irv. Leiberman 
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“I promise to take this man, or 
this woman, for better or for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness and in health,” promise 
the bride and bridegroom. Suppose 
each one added, sotto voce, but 
with absolute determination, “And 
I promise not to worry about it.” 
What do you suppose would be the 
effect of that on marriage? 


“But I just can’t look at things 
that way,” said a bride named 
Helen. She had been telling us 
how worried she was for fear Eu- 
gene might have his salary cut. 


“I know some wives can seem to 
take things lightly, but I haven't 
that happy-go-lucky sort of tem- 
perament. I’m too practical. I can’t 
help being cautious and thinking of 
the future.” 

You see, she was really priding 
herself on her ability to worry. She 
made a virtue of it. She confused 
it with being practical. But how 
do you suppose this worried little 
bride’s husband felt about it? Do 
you suppose he saw her worries in 
the light of virtues? Do you sup- 
pose he enjoyed them and because 
of them, congratulated himself on 
having a helpful, practical wife? 
We doubt it. 

A worried wife is about the 
worst handicap to success a man 
can have. Because fundamentally 
her worry is a proof that she lacks 
confidence in him. She may not 
realize it, but her husband instinct- 
ively feels it. She worries for fear 
his salary will be cut or he will 
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lose his position. She is afraid for 
him. She is willing to believe that 
he is the kind of person who may 
be defeated. Once the one.who is 
dearest to you is willing to believe 
that—well, small wonder if it 
shakes one’s confidence in oneself. 


It all began one night when Eu- 
gene came home tired and told 
Helen all his troubles, real and ex- 
pected. It had been one of his “off” 
days. She listened and sympathized 
and even agreed with him that 
things were very bad indeed and 
would probably get worse. Carried 
away by his melancholy eloquence, 
Helen felt her heart sink lower and 
lower. The evening dragged itself 
out, and they went to bed discon- 
solate. 


Next morning, they awoke in 
this same mood. Eugene went to 
work feeling that Helen had not 
been the comfort to him she might 
have been. He felt that she had 


somehow failed him. 


Unfortunately, Helen was a hew 
wife, and she hadn’t learned what 
all wise wives know. And that is, 
that when a husband comes home 
downhearted and apparently asks 
for sympathy, he doesn’t want sym- 
pathy at all. He doesn’t want the 
tenderness, the mothering that 
Helen instantly offered her hus- 
band. He wants his spouse: to 
break out into uncontrollable 
laughter at the mere thought that 
any of the sad failure he predicts 
for himself are possible. i 

Her Eugene get the worst of it? 
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Her Eugene be unable to pay the 
rent? Impossible! It makes her 
laugh to think of it. That is the at- 
titude he wants. He would like to 
have Helen jeer at him, make fun 
of him, but not for a minute agree 
with him. 

New brides, of course, cannot be 
expected to know this. It takes 
some wives a very long time to find 
out. But once a woman has 
learned, she has the secret to a 
great deal of married happiness. 
From the first day of your marriage 
it is perfectly safe to make it a rule 
never to join with your husband in 
any little orgies of worry. No mat- 
ter how much he wants you to, 
don’t do it. He won’t appreciate it 
if you do. It won't help him, and 
it won't help you. It will only make 
you both quite miserable. If he in- 
sists on worrying, let him worry all 
by himself. It is a game that can 
best be played solitaire. 


One of the most popular worries 
among women is worry about their 
children. Now, of course, it isn’t 
always possible to take children 
lightly. There may even be very 
real cause for worry on this seore at 
times. But for that very reason, 
make a point of eliminating the un- 
real ones. After all, children do not 
break their necks every time you 
think they will, they do pass their 
school examinations, and what you 
feared would be pneumonia turns 
out to be merely a cold in the nose. 

Some women seem to have the 
feeling that they aren’t living up 
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to their full duty as mothers, un- 
less they worry a good deal about 
their children. They are mistaken. 
The truth about worries is that 
they seem very important to the 
person to whom they belong, and 
quite unnecessary and perhaps a 
little foolish to almost everyone 
else. 


The habit of worry is fallaciously 
believed to be a natural manifesta- 
tion of a kindly, deep-feeling na- 
ture. If you love anyone you must 
worry over him; therefore if you 
do not worry you do not love him. 
The mother who does not ineffect- 
ually flutter in circles of despair 
when her child is ill is an unnatural 
parent, unfeeling, hard-hearted. 
Never mind that the skilled physi- 
cian has declared that there is no 
cause for alarm, that cheerfulness— 
genuine cheerfulness that radiates 
and warms, not a cold mask of it— 
is what is most needed by the fret- 
ful patient; never mind _ these 
things, because it is a mother’s 
right, nay, her bounden duty, to 
worry, no matter what harm is 
wrought thereby upon herself, her 
child and her household. 


Believe us, your children do not 
appreciate your over-anxiety. They 
resent it. You'll be a much more 
popular mother with them if you 
determinedly add to your wealth 
of mother-love a strong faith and 
a happy-go-lucky air. Your children 
will say of you then “Mother is a 
good sport.” And they will con- 
fide in you as they never will if 
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you are the nagging, worrying 
mother. 


A worry which seems to trouble 
women more than it troubles men 
is a worry about things. For ex- 
ample, don’t you know women who 
love the living-room sofa? And 
there are women who love all their 
table-lamps, and the dining-room 
“set,” their best table-cloths and 
hundreds of other possessions. 
They actually feel toward these 
lifeless things a strong emotional 
attachment. If Larry drops a light- 
ed match on the tapestry of the 
davenport and burns a hole, Jean 
is capable of crying. She is ac- 
tually deeply hurt. 


Haven't you been in homes 
where the wife could hardly carry 
on an intelligent conversation so 
nervously intent was she on seeing 
that her husband knocked the ash- 
es from his cigar before they fell 
on the rug? And she is almost in a 
state of collapse when she spies a 
guest throwing his half-consumed 
cigarette straight into a silver dish 
which reposes, for purposes of 
ornamentation only, on the coffee- 
table. The disasters that may af- 
fect her possessions are number- 
less and give her cause for endless 
anxiety. Happy is the woman who, 
while enjoying beautiful things, 
can develop a certain stoicism to- 
ward the mishaps that may befall 
them. 


We have found that one of the 
best defenses against worry is to 
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get so busy you haven't time to 
think of anything except what 
you're doing. As Winston Churchill 
once put it, “Frankly, I am too 
busy to worry.” 


Recently, James L. Mursell, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Columbia 
University, said, “Worry is liable to 
ride you ragged, not when you are 
in action, but when the day’s work 
is done. Your imagination can run 
riot then and bring up all sorts of 
ridiculous possibilities and mag- 
nify each little blunder. The 
remedy for worry is to get com- 
pletely occupied doing something 
constructive.” 


A married nurse who worked in 
a large hospital near our home be- 
came exasperated with her hus- 
band’s constant worrying about his 
hardware business. Although she 
was aware that he was suffering 
from a nervous condition, she 
thought that by holding the real 
sufferings of her patients up. to 
him for comparison she could rid 
him of his troubles. 


Instead he became even more 
anxiety-ridden and worrysome. He 
felt that his wife did not take his 
business problems as seriously as 
they deserved. He took to brooding 
and after several months of agita- 
tion he became so disturbed that a 
psychiatrist had to be consulted. 


We believe that people who take 
life too seriously make themselves 
a natural target for worry darts. 
We once knew a young man who 
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worked on a small town newspaper 
under the talented if somewhat 
erratic direction of a gruff, old 
managing editor. When the news- 
paper failed, the young man’s suf- 
fering was acute. One would have 
supposed that he was the owner of 
the paper, rather than a cub report- 
er of its staff. His distress and grief 
were so apparent that the manag- 


ing editor called him into his office. 

“Fred,” he said in a fatherly 
way, “I like you and I want to see 
you make a success. Here’s a piece 
of advice I always want you to re- 
member. No matter what you do in 
life, learn not to care so darned 
much!” 

A great many of us can benefit 
from that bit of advice! 
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“You serious about wantin’ a 
couple of days off?” 
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‘er wasn’t the girl that beat me, 
it was the 71!” That classic 
quip came from a red-faced male 
member of the University of Ore- 
gon’s golf team in the spring of 
1953. It explained why he had lost 
a crucial intercollegiate match to 
Seattle University’s “sixth man”— 
Patricia Ann Lesser. 
Today pretty, par-busting Miss 
Lesser, pride of the Puget Sound, 


Col. Lesser’s daughter 


Golf's 
Queen Pat 


Charles G. Johnson* 


is the United States National 
Amateur Champion. She went east 
in August as “Princess Pat” and 
came home to the Pacific North- 
west as America’s undisputed 
queen of the links. 

In the finals of the fifty-fifth an- 
nual national § championships 
played at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, Miss Lesser routed Jane Nel- 
son, an Indianapolis school teacher, 
7 and 6. It was something of an 
academic switch. The schoolgirl 
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gave the schoolmarm a Master’s 
Degree. It was a “lesson from Les- 
ser” as one U. S. golf journal re- 
ported afterward. 

Patricia Ann, product of Catho- 
lic education from grade school 
days, attends daily Mass at As- 
sumption Church in her home 
town. She’s the Maureen Connolly 
of the golf world—peppy, person- 
able, unsophisticated, and friendly. 
It is likely she will become one of 
the most popular queens in the 
history of the USGA. 


“Pat Lesser is representative of 
the finest in athletics and Catholic’ 
Action in the Pacific Northwest,” 
Archbishop Thomas A. Connolly 
of Seattle told me recently. “We're 
all proud of her.” 


The day she teed off in the finals 
of the National Amateur, her op- 
ponent said: “Pat, I hear you went 
to Mass this morning. Do you think 
that’s going to help you?” 

Miss Lesser didn’t reply. She 
went out and shot blazing, sub-par 
golf to close out the match on the 
thirtieth hole, 7 and 6. This means 
she was seven holes ahead of Miss 
Nelson with only six left to play. 
Forgetting etiquette of the class- 
room, she taught the Hoosier 
schoolmarm fairway science Miss ~ 
Nelson hadn’t dreamed of. It was 
the most decisive victory in the U. 
S. championships since 1946 when 
Mrs. Babe Didrikson Zaharias 
snowed under Mrs. Clara Sherman, 
11 to 9. 

Patty Ann, as Miss Lesser was 
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known around the amateur circuit 
when she still wore pigtails, took 
up golf at thirteen. In less than a 
year’s time she was shooting con- 
sistently in the 70’s. 

“The day I shot my first 77, Dad 
had a 67. Frankly, I was discour- 
aged. I was afraid I'd never beat 
him.” At the tender age of fourteen 
she won the Seattle City champion- 
ship. 

Pat’s devotion to her father is re- 
markable. He is Col. (retired) Louis 
L. Lesser, once a four-handicap 
golfer, who shoots in the 80’s today 
because he can’t pivot. He served 
in the Navy during World War I 
and the Army in World War II 
after first getting a degree at 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. “Dad somehow skipped the 
Marines,” Pat says with a smile. 
After retiring from the Army in 
1945, he went back to school, took 
business administration at Harvard 
University. 

Pals from the time Pat was a 
toddler, father and daughter used 
to play outdoors together by the 
hour. They spent countless after- 
noons at the Seattle baseball park, 
Washington University football 
stadium, and Edmundson basket- 


* ball pavilion. When Col. Lesser left 


home for the golf links, little Pat 
tagged along. She learned to play 
at the Colonel's elbow. 

Queen Pat has had a loop in her 
backswing. This faint flaw in her 
game has caused Col. Lesser, who’s 
a perfectionist, considerable pain 


through the years. The trouble 
started back in 1945 when she 
learned to play with clubs alto- 
gether too heavy for a slightly built 
school girl. Once her swing was put 
together, it was difficult to change. 


On a blustery autumn day six 
years ago, as Pat was playing a 
practice round, that tantalizing 
loop was causing the Colonel con- 
niptions. His repeated admonitions 
apparently were falling on deaf 
ears. Finally the strain was too 
great, and, after watching daughter 
blast a brassie shot, he exploded. 

“No, No, No, Pat,” he shouted 
excitedly, “that’s a dreadful swing! 
You'll never go anywhere in golf 
if you... .” 


Just then an older daughter, 
Marguerite Louise, tapped him on 
the shoulder. :“Colonel,” she said 
patiently, “look down there on the 
green. Pat holed it out!” 


Sure enough. The shot had sped 
straight and true to the hilly apron, 
taken a high hop onto the green, 
trickled across the close-cropped 
grass, nudged the  flag—and 
dropped in. It was an eagle two! 

Col. Lesser, his eye on the loop, 
had missed the ball’s flight alto- 
gether. After that formal setback 
he became almost resigned to the 
loop as a part of Pat’s game. “Just 
call me Lupe Lesser,” she laughs. 

Early in her amateur career this 
Seattle school girl became a darling 
of the galleries. Her pigtails, easy- 
going way, and friendly chatter 
made her a hit everywhere. Play- 
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ing in the 1950 Girls Junior Cham- 
pionships, Pat’s pigtails flopped 
down over her eyes as she was pre- 
paring to make a difficult recovery 
from the rough. With a toss of her 
head, she exclaimed: “Oh, those 
awful horse’s tails.” Then she 
stepped up, addressed the ball, 
drilled a 5-iron over a trap and on- 
to the green. The gallery loved her 
for it. She won the tournament, 
too. 


Today Pat is poised and ladylike 
at twenty-two. Pigtails are far be- 
hind her. But she still is considered 
a “regular guy” by fellow players, 
golf writers, and galleryites alike. 

Some weeks ago I caddied for 
Pat on her home course, pictur- 
esque, pine-tree-dotted Sand Point 
Country Club, scenically located on 
the shores of Lake Washington. 
Adjusting the collar of the 
Colonel’s sports shirt just prior to 
teeing off, she said playfully: “You 
must look dapper, daddy. 

Calls of “Hi, champ!” greeted 
Queen Pat on almost every fair- 
way. This royal salute came from 
caddies, greenkeepers, club mem- 
bers—even from people on porches 
of homes bordering the fairway, It 
was the perfect tribute to Miss 
Lesser’s popularity. 

Playing in the foursome that day 
was Mrs. Olive Carlson, who shoots 
in the mid-80’s and is old enough 
to be Pat’s grandmother. Mrs. 
Carlson is one of the champion’s 
favorite links companions. In- 
variably her shots split the middle 
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of the fairway. Pat has dubbed her 
“Down-the-Middle Carlson.” 


One of Miss Lesser’s favorites 
along the tournament trail is Patty 
Berg, the famous pro champion 
from Minneapolis. Invariably when 
they are playing together in open 
tourneys, the two golfing Patties 
attend daily Mass together. 

“Patty Berg has a great sense of 
humor, and we have lots of fun to- 
gether,” Seattle’s sweet-swinger 
says. 

“This spring when we were in 
Madison for the Western Open, I 
was at Mass with Virginia Den- 
nehy when we heard Patty’s foot- 
steps coming down the aisle. We 
shoved over one seat in the pew to 
make room, not knowing that 
Vonnie Colby also had come along. 


“Patty took a look at the inade- 
quate space we had allotted in the 
pew, and whispered: ‘FORE’!” 

Miss Lesser thinks all the golf- 
ers who play in the various ama- 
teur and open events are “wonder- 
ful girls.” In addition to Miss Berg, 
she is particularly fond of Clare 
Doran, Virginia Dennehy, Mary 
Ann Downey, a Catholic girl from 
Baltimore who is making rapid 
strides among the amateurs; Bar- 
bara Romack, the 1954 U. S. 
Amateur titlist; and the profession- 
al stars, Beverly Hanson, Babe 
Didrikson Zaharias, and Louise 
Suggs. 

What makes Patricia Ann Lesser 
the queen of women’s golf? 

She has persererance—a Ben 
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Hogan-like devotion to hard work. 
She has excellent concentration, 
and a fantastic short game. At 
times her chipping and putting are 
out of this world. Her long irons 
are superb, her wood shots above 
average. 

“Pat has one big weakness,” 
Colonel Lesser says, “and I’m 
afraid she'll never overcome it. 
She doesn’t have the killer instinct. 
Often when she gets ahead she 
feels sorry for her opponent. I have 
actually heard her apologize for 
sinking a long putt! Can you im- 
agine that!” 


In winning the 1955 Western 
Amateur, Miss Lesser for the final 
round was five under par over the 
initial seven holes. She had her 
opponent seven down. But from 
her demeanor you’d have thought 
the Seattle par-buster was taking 
the beating. “I’m so sorry,” she 
kept whispering to her opponent. 
Both girls were almost in tears 
from embarrassment. 


“Pat isn’t cold enough about 
tournament golf,” Col. Lesser says 
philosophically. “She needs the 
killer instinct of Bobby Jones and 
Ben Hogan.” 


Even without a businesslike ap- 
proach to the game, Miss Lesser 
has compiled one of the most 
fabulous records in golf. She is one 
of four women in U. S. G. A. his- 
tory to win the Western and Na- 


tional titles the same year. Patty . 


Berg, Louise Suggs, and Betty 
Jameson were the others. Pat is al- 
so the first woman ever to capture 
the Western Junior, National 
Junior, NCAA, (U. S. collegiate), 
Western, and National Amateur 
championships. 


“It was almost comical to see 
some of the fine men players fall 
apart against Pat,” recalls Father 
Robert Rebhahn, S.J., athletic di- 
rector and golf coach at Seattle 
University. “She has played forty- 
four matches for our men’s team 
since 1951, and only seven op- 
ponents have beaten her. Usually 
her male opponent presses too hard 
trying to gain ground in the fair- 
ways, and cracks wide open. Pat 
always stays poised and plays her 
game. 


In 1954, playing as No. 6 man 
on Seattle’s unbeaten links squad, 


Pat had a 7-1-1 record. Seattle - 


whipped everybody in sight includ- 
ing Oregon State and University of 
Washington twice. 


Queen Pat resides with her par- 
ents in Seattle’s Laurelhurst sec- 
tion, three minutes from the luxur- 
ious, lake-fringed University of 
Washington campus. She drives 
thirty minutes daily in her dingy 
green 87 Chevy coupe to attend 
classes at Jesuit-taught Seattle Uni- 
versity. There she majors in sociol- 
ogy, has 2.8 grade point average 
and is considered a solid B-stu- 

Last. year when she slipped. to 
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“C® in an ethics quiz, Father Fran- 
cis McGarrigle wrote on the exam 
paper: “What’s the matter, Pat? 
You’re in a sand trap this time!” 
(She made a good recovery shot, 
salvaged “B” for the semester). 


America came close to losing its 
No. 1 lady linkster the day the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 


“Pat, Marguerite Louise, and I 
were just leaving the house for 
church,” Col. Lesser sighs, “when 
the enemy planes swooped in. 
They machine-gunned the houses 
on. both sides of us. We ran for 
cover.” 


That night, as Pat, her mother, 
and sister were being evacuated 
from the area, the silver top of 
their bus, glistening in the moon- 
light, drew enemy fire. The bus 
was machine-gunned and several 
occupants were injured. 


Army life has its drawbacks, and 
Pat attended six elementary schools 
in five states before reaching 
Seattle upon Col. Lesser’s retire- 
ment in 1945. She was born at Fort 
Totten, N. Y., baptized at St. 
Thomas’ Church, West Hartford, 
Conn.; and made her First Com- 
munion at St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Her mother, nee Marguerite 
Vizner, is a native of Hartford, 
Conn., and the family background 
is German, Irish, French, 


ian, and Swiss. 


Pat attended Holy Names Acad- - 
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emy, located on Seattle’s Capitol 
Hill, and was a star basketball for- 
ward in between week-end golf en- 
gagements. 


Today Miss Lesser is a willowy 
five-foot-six, weighs one hundred 
and thirty-one, has brown eyes, 
brown hair, and one of the deepest 
tans on the golfing circuit. Near- 
sighted, she wears glasses and says 
candidly: “I couldn’t see without 
them.” 


The romantic interest in her life 
is John Arbottle, a dental student 
at the University of Washington. 
“I'm pinned,” Pat says happily, 
“but we're not engaged yet.” He 
was captain of the 1953 Seattle U. 
golf team. (Pat won ten matches 
for him.) 


When Pat won the 1955 Na- 
tional Amateur she received a tele- 
gram which said in part: “Greet- 
ings and my blessing to you, Pat 

. May God bless you.” It was 
signed, ARCHBISHOP CON- 
NOLLY. 


Right after closing the cham- 
pionship match on the thirtieth 
hole, Pat pulled away from well- 
wishers, raced to a telephone booth 
and called Seattle. 

“I won, Dad—I won!” she cried 
happily. Not getting any response 
from the other end of the line, she 
cried: “Dad—Dad—did you hear 
me?” 

“Dad isn’t here, Pat,” said her 
mother, breathlessly. “He just ran 
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down the street to tell the neigh- 


bors!” 


That long-distance call beat the 
news services by twenty minutes. 
“I scooped the AP and UP,” Pat 
laughs. But why shouldn’t she—it 
was her story! 

In victory, Queen Pat came up 
with honors above and beyond the 
Cox Trophy. Col. Lesser, who after 
twenty-five years in the Army 
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knows how rank can go to some 
folks’ heads, says reflectively: 

“Pat was always a good loser. 
Now she has showed us she can 
also be a good winner—a gracious 
winner. The National Amateur title 
hasn't gone to her head. 

“She isn’t just a good golfer, 
either. She’s a really model daugh- 
ter—so considerate of everybody 
else” 
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“If you played chess, 
you’d understand!” 
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Your Child 
May Stammer 
... Anytime 


JN the fraction of a second, your 

child suddenly can become a 
stutterer. Truth is, you can be to 
blame. 

About 80% of the half million 
people who stammer in the United 
States began before the age of six 
years. It isn’t something that ap- 
pears without reason. There always 
is one. One of the worst cases was 
caused by a father who stamped 
and shouted “Silence” at his eight 
year old son who was_ running 
across the room. The boy fell on 
his face at the sound of his fath- 
er’s voice, and when he got up he 
began to stutter violently. 

Stammerers are normal people. 
In fact in many cases they have 
an intelligent quotient far above 
the average. One nine year old 
boy had speech difficulty because 
he could think faster than he 
could speak. Most authorities now 
believe that stammering is not a 
true speech defect, but some state 
of anxiety, an emotional maladjust- 
ment. 

Sometimes a child stumbles in 
his speech because he is excited, 
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and if he is made to repeat the 
words over, his parents are only 
aggravating the difficulty. The 
stumbling over words may then 
persist, increase and may result in 
stammering. The child’s mind be- 
comes centered upon words, and 
memory of previous failures makes 
him fear the act of talking at first 
to his parents and then to others. 
Yet he can speak normally when 
alone, and can sing without any 
difficulty. He can even speak well 
in unison with other people. 

Dr. Greene of the National Hos- 
pital for Speech Disorders in New 
York City has treated thousands of 
these cases. A large research staff 
is constantly at work on the prob- 
lem from both the medical and 
psychological point of view. Their 
research shows that the stutterer 
is an extremely sensitive person, 
and that such a person placed in 
a particular kind of unfavorable 
environment may become a stut- 
terer, either in childhood or adult 
life. The adult stutterer usually 
gives a history of having been a 
nervous child, irritable and excit- 
able, living in a home atmosphere 
charged with nervous tension. 

There is a high percentage of 


And you may be 
responsible 


Carmel Martinez-Tyrrell 
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college trained mothers among par- 
ents of stutterers. Dr. Talcott Par- 
sons said: “You can’t take girls 
seriously all through college and 
then pat them on the head and 
say ‘Now run along and don’t 
bother your pretty head about it.’” 
In his opinion, this leads to frus- 
tration and dissatisfaction with the 
role of housewife and mother to 
which she has now been assigned. 
Such a mother may unconsciously 
reject her child because of the 
child’s interference with her am- 
bitions. The child, feeling some- 
thing is wrong, develops a sense 
of anxiety and rejection 

There is the case of Bill who 
never could speak to his mother 
without stuttering, but he does not 
stammer at all when talking to his 
father or others. In a test made of 
college male stutterers and non- 
stuttering students, the former 
were more neurotic, more self- 
centered, less dominant, less con- 
fident, and less sociable. 


Periods Of Stress 


Periods of stress occur several 
times in the life of an individual, 
first about the time the child goes 
to school and again in adolescence. 


In over half the cases examined 
by one authority, the boys started 
to stutter at the ages of six or 
seven or around the time they 
started to school. One boy eleven 
started to stutter when he changed 
schools, and two boys, ten and 


fourteen, when they were in board- 
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ing school. Six out of ten reasons 
given for the onset of stuttering 
involved difficult individual ad- 
justments or threatening situations. 
One boy who was left-handed was 
forced by his teacher to use his 
right hand. Dominating teachers 
have a habit of putting fear into 
sensitive children. One boy was 
afraid of his “nasty teacher.” 

A nurse entering a railway tun- 
nel said to a child, “Here is the 
devil” which so terrified the child 
that he began to stutter. Air raids 
in England during the War pro- 
duced many stutterers, both chil- 
dren and adults. 


In the study of the personality 
of adult stutterers — twenty-two 
men and eight women — who all 
rated the same mentally, all were 
found to be more socially introvert- 
ed, more depressed, less happy-go- 
lucky than the same number of 
non-stutterers. 

Strangely there is only one stut- 
tering girl to eight stuttering boys, 
and school girls usually recover by 
the time they become adults. One 
explanation is that speech develops 
earlier in girls, that the motor cen- 
ters of a woman’s left cerebral 
hemisphere not only develop 
more quickly than a man’s but 
are less exposed to injury. 

When a child suddenly begins 
to stammer, a doctor should be 
called and the child put to bed. 
The doctor’s first prescription usu- 
ally is: keep him quiet, allow no 
visitors, keep him unaware of his 
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speech defect. In the case of Rob- 
ert aged 13, he was seen by the 
doctor two days after he developed 
a serious stammer. The doctor put 
him to bed, kept him drowsy for 
a few days with phenobarbital and 
the stammer disappeared and did 
not return. 

Some parents send the stammer- 
ing child to answer the telephone 
or door, or make him appear when- 


ever there are visitors. This never 
works. Nor do speech-training ex- 
ercises often completely cure a 
stammer. Most doctors believe that 
understanding and relaxation come 
first, then the guidance of a clinic 
or centre in the community. It 
takes time and patience to cure a 
stammering child and adult, and 
the sooner you start the better 
chance of a cure. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 
by 
O. A. BATTISTA 


The perfect wife never listens on the upstairs’ telephone 
unless, of course, she thinks that her husband is talking to 


another woman. 


Watching children playing happily together is a delightful 
sight, and almost unbelievable, too, if they are your own. 
* * 


The marriage ceremony should mean a lot to a young couple, 
but to make the most of it they’ve got to build a home on it. 
* * 


How much a father spends for his child’s toys isn’t nearly 
as important as how much time he spends playing with them. 
= 


Late to bed and early to rise is a sure sign that a new baby 


has arrived. 


’ When a man starts wondering what is wrong with his boss, 
it is high time that he took her out to dinner. 


A gentleman is a neighbor who “will let you help yourself 


to anything in his garage. 
JANUARY, 1956 
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| DECIDED to spend a week with 

God by observing His words in 
my daily life. This is how the week 
went: 

Monday—Usually I spend the 
morning sipping coffee with 
neighborhood women and exchang- 
ing gossip. Today I baked biscuits 
instead. My husband said they 
were “juicy morsels” and I thought 
how appropriately that phrase ap- 
plied to the gossip sometimes ex- 
changed. God has said: 

“Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee.” 

Tuesday—It’s possible I had a 
narrow escape today. Tim has 
warned me repeatedly against let- 
ting salesmen into the house, but I 
was so captivated by a personable 
young man, that I admitted him. 
His manner was becoming increas- 
ingly odious when Mary, my neigh- 
bor, strolled in the back door. In 
her presence I asked the man to 
leave. I have a new standard for 
judging now: 

“By their fruits you shall know 
them.” 

Wednesday — October's fierce 
wind felled the TV antenna and 
sent my clothesline plummeting. 
All those lovely sheets hit the dirt. 
Sarah stopped by with her usual 
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tale of woe. I know they have a lot 
of sickness but I was busy and 
brusque, so wrapped up in my 
little worries! Perhaps she did not 
notice my indifference. Tim is 
hunting pheasant and Sarah re- - 
minded me he might be shot. A 
nice thought to live with all day. 
Misery loves company but I must 
be more charitable to Sarah and to 
everyone. As God said: 

“Charity covers a multitude of 
sins.” 

Thursday—We’ve been indoors 
all day. The rain has afforded a 
chance to clean some drawers. 
Those old love letters of Tim’s were 
neatly tied with faded ribbon. I 
had forgotten how humbly. tender 
he is. My nagging must smother 
him at times! For dinner I cooked 
the pheasant he shot. Tim looked 
pretty proud and suddenly I real- 
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ized we all need someone to bring 
out the best in us and besides: 

“Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” 


Friday—This was shopping day. 
People take on a new personality 
in the grocery store, pushing, shov- 
ing, grabbing, exemplifying almost 
bestial _self-preservation. David 
eluded me for a time and I found 
him opening boxes of cookies, 
sampling brands. Tim complained 
because I'd forgotten his weekly 
jar of honey. Trouble was, I wrote 
a list and then forgot it too. Why 
am I expected to think of every- 
thing? Still, God said: 


“We must not weary in doing 
good works.” 


Saturday—Today I took a day 
off and my 2-year-old and I trekked 
the unbeaten paths nearby. Every- 
thing was a maze of crimson and 
yellow, brittle in the sun and re- 
spondent to the wind. My child’s 
short fingers could crumble a leaf 
to bits and how he delighted in the 
destruction and laughed to discover 
such power in his fist. Without 
hurting them, he stamped at 
crickets which jumped frantically 
across the path. There is a lesson 
in this beautiful day. 


“Heaven and earth will pass 
away, but my words will not pass.” 


Sunday—Sunday is supposed tu 
be a day of rest. Perhaps it is for 


hermits, but we’ve had so much’ 


company today! All I did was cook 
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and wash dishes. My Sunday-best 
is a mosaic of gravy stains. That 
reminds me, I need clothes badly. 
How in the world can we afford 
them now? There’s hope though in 
those words of His: 

“Consider the lilies of the field, 
they neither spin nor toil, but 
Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed as one of these,” 

And now it is another week and 
I am amazed to realize that last 
week’s lesson can apply again. 
God has left a legacy of literature, 
a bank of maxims, on which we can 
always draw. Whether the case be 
critical or trivial, His holy words 
are there to guide. I hope I will 
always be able to remember the 
right words for the right time. 


Furniture Period 


A very chic young lady 
walked into the furniture store 
and sought out one of its deco- 
rators. She wanted advice on 
how to augment her present 
furnishings. 

“What,” asked the decorator, 
“is the motif — Modern, Ori- 
ental, Provincial, Early Ameri- 
can?” 

“Well,” was the frank reply, 
“we were married only recent- 
ly. So the style of our furniture 
is sort of Early Matrimony — 
some of his mother’s and some 
of my mother’s.” 

—Capper’s Weekly 
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The Mind Commits the Murder — 


Communications one 
factor stimulating 


it for good or evil 


Martin Work 


AST night a gun was shoved 

into the ribs of an old man on 
his way home from work. He was 
robbed, beaten, and kicked into 
the gutter. Last night a car was 
stolen, a bank robbed, a teen-age 
baby sitter attacked. Yesterday a 
dope peddler was picked up doing 
business outside a high school. It 
may have happened in New York 
or Washington; it may have hap- 
pened in your town. 

To the sensitive person the 45% 
rise in juvenile delinquency in the 
last five years, the staggering in- 
crease in violent crimes, in the 
use of narcotics, in drunkenness, 
in broken homes, in graft and cor- 
ruption in public affairs is terrify- 
ing. 

The question in many minds is 
whether or not a modern pagan- 
ism is eating at the heart of Amer- 
ican morality which was created 
on, and finds its strength in, the 
basic fundamental beliefs of Chris- 
tianity. Finding the answer to 


this problem is the task of society 
and especially America’s fathers. 

The all-important factor in the 
problem is the tremendous influ- 
ence of the mass media of com- 
munications. The motion pictures, 
the radio and television, the news- 
papers, beat a never-ending totoo 
on the windows of our minds—and 
our minds can become shaped into 
a distorted gargoyle or a beauti- 
fully sculptured tribute to our- 
selves and our Creator. 

The mind is the master of our 
actions—saints are saints first in 
the mind—and then in life. Mur- 
der is first committed in thought 
—and then the shot is fired or the 
knife driven home. 

The most dramatic development 
to flow out of the Hendrickson 
subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency was the testimony show- 
ing the relationship between ju- 
venile crime and these mass media 
of communications. Witness after 
witness proved that you cannot 
fill young people’s minds with 
livid descriptions of every crime 
and brutality without having 
repercussions. 

The solution will not be easy. 
America’s fathers will have to 
watch carefully over the influence 
these media have on their chil- 
dren. We will have to prevent 
harmful influences from coming 
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into our homes and check the mo- poison to our children; and no 
tion pictures our children see be- one should be free to poison their 
fore they see them. minds. Individually and collec- 


Above all, we must help to 


tively we can do much to solve 
this problem. May God give us 


make the preducers of these media 
200 tho distiniction between li the courage and wisdom to do so. 


and license. No one is free to sell —Paulist Feature Service 
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POSTOLATE 


1,000th Birthday—The Alden- 
huysen family of Nuenen, Holland, 
has celebrated its 1,000th birthday 
—that is the total ages of the 14 
Aldenhuysen children—all still liv- 
ing — reached 1,000 years. The 
family couldn’t all- get together for 
this unusual birthday celebration. 
But those who could offered a 
Mass of Thanksgiving celebrated 
by their brother, Father Herman 
Aldenhuysen of St. Clement parish 
at Nuenen. And they knew that 
the same day another brother, 
Father Godfried, an Immaculate 
Heart of Mary Father, was saying 
a Mass of Thanksgiving at his mis- 
sion post in the Philippines. Five 
of the seven girls in the family 
couldn’t get to the Mass either. 
They are Sisters. Two of them are 
working in the Surinam mission in 
South America. The other three 
are in Holland. The five boys who 
did not become priests all became 
bakers. 

The eldest of the 14 is 82; the 
youngest 58. 

Legal Recognition —A_ proposal 
has been made here in Guatemala 
City to insert in the proposed new 
Guatemalan constitution a clause 
giving full legal recognition to 
church as well as civil eeeens. 

The proposal was submitted by 
20 satiate of the National Con- 


stituent Assembly named to draft 
a new charter to replace the 1954 
constitution revoked after the 
overthrow of the former commu- 
nist-infiltrated regime of President 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. 

At present the law recognizes 
only civil marriages. The result, 
it is said, has been that about 80 
per cent of unions have neither 
civil nor Church sanction, and 
over 60 per cent of children are 
born without a legally responsible 
father. 

The proposed new article reads: 

“The state acknowledges as 
valid for civil’ effects a marriage 
celebrated before a minister of 
worship, recognized and duly - 
transcribed in the civil register.” 

Among the representatives urg- 
ing its adoption are three Catholic 
leaders, Jose Garcia Bauer, Jose 
Calderon and Antonio Du Teil. 
They obtained the support of oth- 
er parliamentarians for a debate 
on the proposal. 

The Catholic representatives 
pointed out that many Guatema- 
lans find great difficulty in com- 
plying with the legal procedures 

r a marriage, and are unable to 
pay the cost of the necessary docu- 
ments. In addition, they said, 
many rural people are not only ad- 
verse to meeting the documentary 
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requirements, but complain they 
are unable to make the long jour- 
ney to town or city necessary for 
a civil ceremony. 


Illicit Marriages — Church au- 
thorities in Colombia have repeat- 
ed warnings to Catholics against 
civil marriages, at the same time 
reminding that Catholics cannot 
marry divorced persons. “These 
alleged marriages are, in effect, il- 
legitimate unions that must be 
condemned as sinful,” a statement 
by His Eminence Crisanto Cardin- 
ef Luque, Archbishop of Bogota, 
declared. He said the ecclesiasti- 
cal penalties involved in such 
unions affect not only the couples 
themselves, but also Catholic law- 
yers responsible for paving the 
way for them. 


Score Proposed Law — Catholic 
leaders in Costa Rica have criti- 
cized a proposed new education 
law which upholds certain Chris- 
tian principles but fails to recog- 
nize the essential rights of parents 
in regard to the education of their 
children. A bill drafted by the 
Superior Council on Education for 
introduction into the Legislative 
Assembly states that “education is 
man’s right, a duty of the family 
and of the state.” However, the 
Association for the Family and 
Education, a Catholic organiza- 
tion, has objected that the bill 
does not recognize education as 
an essential right of the family. 


The Association requested mean-. 


while that certain sectarian schools 
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refrain from taking advantage of 
the freedom of education to at- 
tack the Catholic Faith of Costa 
Rica. 

‘Saints, Ready-Made’—The prac- 
ticing nurse must convey to par- 
ents of a mentally retarded child 
the idea that “this child is a favor- 
ite of God,” Franciscan Sister 
Mary George, superintendent of 
St. Coletta School, Hanover, de- 
clared at Worcester, Massachus- 
etts. Sister Mary George spoke at 
the third regional convention of 
the New England Council of 
Catholic Nurses, which attracted 
1076 nurses from six States to its 
three-day meeting. Every Arch- 
bishop and Bishop in New Eng- 
land took part in the sessions. She 
said that the nurse must convince 
such parents that: “God has pre- 
sented them with a saint, ready- 
made. With his or her mental ca- 
pacities withheld or limited, the 
child has a place already safely 
arranged in heaven. “Such a 
child,” Sister Mary George com- 
mented, “is not a tragedy. It is a 
blessing. It is a tragedy only 
when God is not considered.” 

Baby-Sitters—A baby-sitting ser- 
vice is provided at Philadelphia 
while fathers and mothers spend a 
day on retreat. Parents bring their 
children with them to the Lucy 
Eaton Smith residence, where 
youngsters are fed and entertained 
while dad and mom pray together 
and attend the retreat conferences. 

The “sitters” are girls who live 
at the residence, an 11-story 
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boarding home conducted by Do- 
minican Sisters for business and 
professional women. 


Not all baby-sitting today is so 
praiseworthy. 

Marriage Clinics—The Catholic 
Herald, London weekly newspa- 
per, called for the establishment 
of Catholic clinics to give free 
medical advice and expert guid- 
ance on sex and marriage prob- 
lems. Such “marriage clinics” 
would be powerful centers of at- 
tack on abortion, sterilization, 
birth control, artificial insemina- 
tion and other immoral practices 
which are gradually being pushed 
onto and accepted by the medical 
and legal professions, it said. The 

per added that “an _ ultimate 
ideal” would be the foundation of 
a -center where Catholic medical 
students would be able to attend 
lectures given by Catholic consul- 
tants on medico-moral problems. 
It complained of the “ignorance 
and misunderstanding” among 
many Catholics of both moral 
principles and medical facts re- 
garding family life. 


To Discuss Marriage —“Matri- 
mony, the Foundation of the Fam- 
ily,” is the theme of this year's 
convention of Italian Catholic law- 
yers. The meeting takes place as 
the Italian liament discusses 
proposals to legalize divorce in 
Italy against Catholic opposition. 
Principal speaker at the conven- 
tion is His Eminence Giacomo 
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Cardinal Lercaro, Archbishop of 
Bologna. 

Birth Control Literature—Cath- 
olics have expressed concern over 
the flooding of India’s villages and 
towns with birth control literature. 
The Catholic Association of Madu- 
rai called upon Catholic publishers 
to counteract the evil by giving 
ranged to the Church’s views on 

irth control. It condemned the 
spending of public money on 
policy lowering the very digni 
of Indian The Cath, 
olic statement came shortly after 
official sources here -announced 
plans for what has been described 
as the biggest birth control pro- 
ject ever undertaken by any coun- 
try. Scheduled to go into opera- 
tion early next year, the $12,000, 
000 project calls for the introduc- 
tion of birth control in more than 
50,000 Indian villages and cities 
by an army of doctors and nurses 
trained especially for the purpose 
at government institutions. 

Mixed Marriages Increase —The 
number of mixed marriages in 
Germany has more than doubled 
during the past five decades, ac- 
cording to the Federal Statistic 
Office at Bonn. In 1933, there 
were more than 109,000 mixed 
marriages in West Germany. Two 
out of every five marriages were 
between people of different faiths. 
The survey also showed that more 
Catholic women than Catholic 
men are entering into mixed mar-. 
riages. 
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The guide book parents have wanted for years! 


Sex Character 


Edveation 


Written by 


John A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


and these co-authors 
Ruth Hawthorne Fay 


James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Child Study Association 


Am. Social Hygiene Assn. 


Edward B. Lyman 
The Christophers 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
Max J. Exner, M.D. 
Esther Emerson Sweeney 
Paul Popenoe 
Gene Tunney 
Margaret Culkin Banning 


- volume has 


$1.50 per copy 
Five copies, $1.25 each, postpaid 


Our Sunday Visitor 


SEX-CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


Helps parents explain the 
facts of life to young people 


Upon parents rests the primary and 
inescapable obligation of sex 
to their offspring. But when children 
ask about sex, they are often met with 
evasions, postponements, fairy tales and 
other forms of deception. 

WHY? Because, parents admit, they 
don’t know HOW to explain sex simply 
and clearly to their children. 


This volume is designed to meet the 
keenly felt need of parents for meth- 
ods of unfolding the pertinent facts of 
sex to their children—from the time at 
which they first begin to ask about birth 
until they are ready for marriage. 

Children who learn about sex from 
the reverent lips of parents are spared 
many a headache and heartache. They 
learn to have respect for their own sex 
and reverence for the other sex. They 
see sex as the Creator has designed it. 
They start life with an enormous ad- 
vantage over their companions, handi- 
capped by ignorance and distorted con- 
ceptions traceable to the silence of their 
parents. 

This handsome 212-page, paper bound 
been prepared to enable 
parents to discharge this important task 
with pleasure and success. In its eigh- 
teen chapters more than a dozen out- 
standing authorities give generously of 
their experience and success in teaching 
the Christian aspect of sex to young 
people. 

This is not just “sex instruction” but 
SEX-CHARACTER EDUCATION! 


25 or more, 80c each, plus postage 


Huntington, Indiana 
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Art Calendar 


From the beautiful cover 
masterpiece of beloved St. 
Pius X to the informative 
back page, this new OSV 
Church Art Calendar is ded- 
icated to the Catholic home. 
Large 93%” x 16” pages con- 
tain 13 appealing full-color 
religious paintings. It’s a 
daily reminder of days of 
fast and abstinence, First 
Fridays, Rogation and Em- 
ber Days, Vigils, and Gospel 
references for each Sunday 
and Holyday of Obligation. 
This year the back page 
also includes regulations re- 
garding the Eucharistic 
ast, a — biography of 
St. Pius X and the holy- 
days at a glance for the en- 
tire year ... helpful and 
appreciated all year long! 


each 
3 for $1.10 12 for $4.00 


Please send postpaid___OSV Church Art Calendars for 1956 
l enclose $___ Check, Currency, [|] Money Order. 


ORDER 
TODAY 


Immediate delivery! 
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